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@ Distance learning 
program launch gets 
good student reviews 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 


Graphics Editor 


out an instructor. Imagine a classroom 

without a blackboard. Imagine not hav- 
ing to drive a great distance in bad weather 
and through city traffic in order to get a 
college education. 

Well, the future of education has ar- 
rived. A pilot distance learning program is 
underway for the first time in the history 
of the college. 

On any given day if you are taking 
Professor Francis Champoux’s Meteorol- 
ogy class, this is how you learn. 

NECC is set up for instructors to simul- 
taneously teach in a classroom-studio at 
the Haverhill and Lawrence campuses, and 
it is creating quite a buzz among students. 
So far, their response has been positive. 

“| think it’s great,” student Greg Kunkel 
said. “It’s obviously the wave of the future 
and it might even lower the cost of educa- 


[eresns learning in a classroom with- 


the world of 
bizarre pets 


tion.” 

Kunkel said it took him a few sessions to 
get comfortable with the process, but now 
he is eager to participate in each 
broadcast. He said he is just as attentive 
during a televised lecture as a live one. 

“I'd take more courses like this,” student 
Kristina Hodgdon said. “If a course was not 
offered here, but was televised from another 
school like U-Mass Lowell, I’d rather sit here 
in Haverhill than have to drive to Lowell for 
a class.” 

Hodgdon said for the most part, she is 
equally focused on Champoux when he is on 
the television monitor and in the classroom. 

“My attention span varies,” she said. 
“Sometimes it feels like I'm watching TV, 
but I like the change — it’s really different.” 

She said it is also interesting to talk to, 
and with, the students in the other class. 

“You are aware of the camera, but I’m 
sure after a few more classes I'll be comfort- 
able with it,” she said. 

Student Karen Peabody was surprised to 
find out the class was going to be televised. 

“| didn’t know until after I registered for 
it,” Peabody said. “But I’m starting to like it, 
and I think it’s going to give a lot of students 
a chance to take classes without having to 

@ See DISTANCE page 4 


Minority questions 
raised by trustees 


®@ Wonder if college tries 
to attract applicants of 
all races for positions 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ne question raised at the last board 
of trustees meeting is if NECC is 
hiring enough minorities in posi- 


tions where they can make a difference in 
students lives. 


Marsha, 


_ Marsha. A 


Trustee William Nofsker brought up this 
subject after a lengthy debate about how to 
define what an administrator is and after 
discussing a position the board approved at 
the last meeting. 

“We had about 25 applications for one of 
the jobs and only two minorities were among 
those who applied,” Nofsker said. “We need 
to focus on a plan to address the minority 
community.” 

Hartleb said the likely reason minorities 
do not apply for positions at the college is 
because they do not meet certain qualifica- 
tions. 

Trustee chairman Byron Matthews said 
NECC advertises not only in major publica- 
tions, but in smaller minority publications 
like El Mundo and Rumbo for the recent vice 
president of administration position. 

“The job qualifications might put off 
some potential applicants, which is why 
sometimes there are no responses from the 
minority community,” Matthews said. 

“I don’t have a sense we're attracting 
them,” Nofsker said. “It is important for the 
college because is serves such a big minority 
population. It is a very low comparison 
looking at the numbers of students to fac- 
ulty and administration.” 

@ See TRUSTEES page 4 


Impulse 


A journey into 


Harassment 


® VP says ‘immature 
behavior’ leads to man’s 
probation 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


he college has settled a re- 
[ice sexual harassment 

case. The investigation was 
set off by an incident in the Spurk 
lobby area last semester, and as 
it continued, six more students 
brought complaints against the 
same man. 

Mary Ellen Ashley, vice presi- 
dent ofenrollment management 
and student services, said since 
the man was found to be at fault 
in this case, she has started a file 
on him. 

She said he is on probation for an un- 
specified amount of time she called “watch 
yourself” time. If he breaks any more rules 
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Features 


Students pierce, 
tattoo, brand their 
bodies 


Michael J. LaBella photo 
LEARNING AT A DISTANCE: Students 
look on as Professor Francis Champoux 
leads a discussion about the weather. The 
new distance learning program allows 
students in Lawrence and Haverhill to 
talk to and learn from each other. NECC is 
one of only five colleges in the state to take 
part in the program. 


case settled 


during his time here, she will seek further 
punishment. 

“There is a difference between sexual 
harassment and harassment,” Ashley said. 
“Most of what he did was immature and 
nonsensical and what a lot of students 
don’t understand is that they havea right to 
complain.” 

Initially, two women com- 
plained about one man for 
slightly different reasons. By the 
time the investigation began, 
seven people also voiced other 
problems they had with the stu- 
dent. 

She said the complaints 
against the student were not all 
sexual harassment reports, 
though a sexual harassment al- 
legation did set off the investiga- 
tion. 

On Oct. 10, a student went to 
the security office and said she 
was sexually harassed verbally 
by a man after she made a comment to him 

@ See HARASSMENT page 6 
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Seeking the truth if 
it’s — or not 


® Censoring any 
student newspaper 
is not part of any 
administrator’s job 


n a recent Boston Globe 
[== written about our 

college, it was mentioned 
in passing that President David 
Hartleb has influenced this 
paper’s content. 

We want to clear this up 
because a number of people on 
campus also seem to think he 
has the power to change what 
we publish. 

In the article, a member of 
the student senate was quoted 
as saying she talked to Hartleb 
when she felt our paper was 
inadequately covering the 
Lawrence campus. She 
complimented him for talking 
to the Observer about this con- 
cern. 

This is not true. If this hap- 
pened, our entire staff missed 
the conversation. Hartleb does 
not look over this paper before 
it comes out. He is not sup- 
posed to. The students writing 
for this paper decide what is 
and what is not covered. 

In recent days we have heard 
about John Burruto, principal 
of Haverhill High, wanting to 
read the school’s paper before 
it is published, but that is not 


the case here. Students should 
never have to fight censorship 
while pursuing their enjoy- 
ment of writing. Those who 
want to censor seem like they 
have something to hide. 

Hartleb has made himself 
available to our staff for inter- 
views. Perhaps he is truly a 
change agent, who is able to 
frankly discuss pressing con- 
cerns instead of burying them. 

The only people who have a 
right to see what we write are 
student editors and advisers. 
We cover both campuses to the 
best of our abilities, be it good 
or bad. 

Administrators are not al- 
ways pleased with what we 
write, and that’s the way it 
should be. If some people are 
allowed free reign of author- 
ity, then there would be seri- 
ous problems. 

If people have an issue about 
what we cover, they should 
feel free to come to our news- 
room or call us to discuss it. 

That’s the case whether we 
report about unhealthy condi- 
tions or “rotten Apple” com- 
puter labs. Our job is to seek 
the truth, no matter how un- 
pleasant it might be. Other- 
wise, there is no change and 
things remain as is. 


How to contact us: 


Please send your letters or story ideas to 
our campus newsroom: The Observer, 
Elliott Way, Haverhill, Mass. 01830. Let- 
ters must be typed and under 300 words. 
We reserved the right to edit for libel, 
taste, space and clarity. Include your 
name, major and phone number for verifi- 
cation. You can also send e-mail to us at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 
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To blame or not to blame? 


@ The media and the By Pale need to find a middle ground 


To hear the public tell it, the me- 
dia is at its lowest point in de- 
cades. “The media dwells on the 
negative,” or “They prefer a good 
story to the truth,” are common 
sentiments. 

It is easy to solve the world’s 
problems from an armchair. It is 
more difficult to offer suggestions 
for improvement. 

The media hears angry people., 
but nobody suggests improve- 
ments beyond a superficial com- 
ment like, “They need to concen- 
trate more on the positive.” 

There are often positive stories 
in newspapers. The Boston Globe 
recently wrote a series on the suc- 
cess of certain neighborhood im- 
provement programs in the un- 
derprivileged sections of Boston. 

Stories about death and de- 
struction dominate the front pages 


Douc FARMER 


of newspapers and the start of 
television newscasts. But does the 
media dwell on bad news or do we 
dwell on it? 

Some stories — like Bill Clinton 
and Monica Lewinsky — receive 
more attention than they deserve. 
When we shut off the television or 
put down the newspaper after see- 
ing these, more positive stories 
are missed. 


RoAMING REPORTER 


Constructive criticism could 
help. The media may not investi- 
gate issues to the extent they 
should. The media must do more 
than just report crime. Instead, 
they could analyze reasons for 
crime. 

These are general statements, 
but it is a start. Most reporters 
care about what they do and will 
respond. If that response is trans- 
lated into the media’s work, it will 
be a big step in the epIgOE direction. 


Due to a reporting error in the 
last issue, students in the ar- 
ticle “Putting the Pieces To- 


gether” were misidentified. 
They are: Mark Morrison, Marie 
Helen Renaud, Jane Danahy, 
Tonya Lyowski. 


What would be your 
ideal Valentine's Day? 


Steven Flagg: “Picking up my girl- 
friend with a box of chocolates 
and a bouquet of roses, then tak- 
ing her out to a nice restaurant 
with a piano player. Stargazing.” 


“Go back to Las 
Vegas and stay at Monte Carlo 
with my husband. That’s where 
we got married.” 


Gazelle Aram: 


Dave Young: “Show up at my 
girlfriend’s in a nice Cadillac. Go 
to door with longstem roses and 
teddy bear. Have dinner by the 
sea.” 


Shannon Rigsby: “A nice night 
walking on the beach staring deep 
into my boyfriend's eyes hoping 
he'd propose.” 

Donny Mustapha photos 


Seth Gambino: “Upon meeting my 
date and arriving at our vista; 
nothing would make me more 
content than to stare at the stars 
and simply be.” 


Sheila Olivo: “Going home to a 
nice home-cooked dinner, and 
watching a nice romantic movie 
with the phone off the hook.” 
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delves into 
astrology 
and develops 
realistic (?) 
horoscopes 


believe everything you read.” It might have been 
Richard Nixon or Shakespeare who said this, but that 
doesn’t matter. It’s the quote that counts. 

Which leads us to today’s topic: horoscopes. Don’t 
believe them! 

Horoscopes are astrological forecasts, written by fiction 
writers called astrologers. Astrologers study astrology, also 
known as the making of money off poor saps who believe 
everything they read. Most astrologers are either wannabe 
psychics who failed Palm Reading 101, or unsuccessful 
politicians who are used to lying for a living. 

Anyway, they claim they can predict what our day will 
be like by gazing at the planets and stars, and then by doing 
something or other with our birthdays. PUH-LEEZZ!! 

To bolster sales, newspaper publishers give astrologers 
big bucks and reserved parking spots to write the most 
sugar coated, optimistic and unrealistic horoscopes they 
can. 

Before reading on, remember I'm a serious journalist 
and not a professional astrologer, but — I’m playing one 
today. Here’s how I think realistic horoscopes should read: 

ARIES (March 21 - April 20) You will not start your New 
Year's diet today. Nor will you exercise at the gym or begin 
working on that term paper due next week. Come to think 
of it, you'll accomplish next to nothing today. 

Tackle small tasks like cleaning the wax out of your ears, 
changing your underwear, and putting the cap back on the 
toothpaste. 

TAURUS (April 21 - May 21) Someone — most likely a 
pimply-faced kid bagging your groceries — will tell you, 
“Have a Nice Day!” Don't believe the darn kid. 

It’s time to think about changing the hairstyle you've 
sported since eighth grade. Also talk to your plants today 
and, if time allows, talk to your mate as well. 

GEMINI (May 22 - June 21) You are a hard working and 
trustworthy person, but you have some annoying habits. 
Stop referring to yourself in the third person, smacking 
your lips and saying AHH! after every sip of coffee, and e- 
mailing coworkers obscene messages. 

Don't drive today, no matter where you are supposed to 
be. You're liable to end up in a ditch on the side of the road 
after swerving to avoid hitting a squirrel. 

CANCER (June 22 - July 23) You don’t have a Valentine’s 
Day date. You're feeling lonely and desperate; you may be 
tempted to answer a personal ad. Don’t do it. 

All of these “vivacious, sensuous and witty” folks who 
place ads, the ones with the “double D breasts or Chippen- 
dale-like bodies” who possess “genius level IQs” and love 
“to go for walks on the beach during hurricanes” and “eat 
brie with their hot chocolate and marshmallows” are 
nothing but a pack of lonely, lying losers. 

LEO (July 24 - Aug. 23) Be frugal with the little money you 
have left in your savings account or you'll be broke by 
Friday. Stop calling those $4.99 per minute 900 numbers. 


Sines dead and famous once said, “You can’t 
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innovative ways to make money without actually having to 
work for it, or without landing yourself in jail. 

Give your dog a flea bath today. Then give yourself a flea 
bath. 

VIRGO (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) Deep down you really aren’t 
a bad person — especially the couple of hours a day when 
you're sober. Lay off the Peppermint Schnaps with your 
Cheerios at breakfast. 

Work on self-improvement today. Make Yourself a bet- 
ter overall human being. Read Plato and Shakespeare and 
the NECC Observer, practice Zen meditation and yoga, eat 
leafy vegetables and oat bran, go for a brisk walk to the end 
of your driveway and pick up the mail. Get in touch with 
your inner self (whatever that means). 

LIBRA (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) The midwinter blahs have set 
in. Cabin fever. Snow. Slush. Ice. Ugh! You need a getaway 
weekend. 

Head up north and visit some hick town in Maine. Look 
at how poor, stir-crazy souls, who have been without water 
and electricity for a month, are coping. Observe how most 
of them are drinking a quart of vodka a day, hearing voices 
in their heads and sleeping with their dogs in bed at night 
to keep warm. Realize you don’t have it so bad. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) You are a warmhearted, 
caring and generous person, especially when it comes to 
your money. Everyone likes you — especially your "friends” 
at the credit card companies and Quik E Mart where you 
blow $100 a week on scratch tickets. Stop being so gener- 
ous. 

Admirers say you are attractive and should model. Take 
advantage of your youth — pose nude on a Web site. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) Today is a day for love. 
Spend quality time with your significant other. Remember 
relationships take work — especially when you are one of 
the parties involved. Your Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde personal- 
ity and frequent cussing do not make you the most 
pleasant person to be around. 

Clean the hamster's cage; your house is starting to smell 
like a pet store. Read “Men Are From Mars and Women Are 
From Venus.” 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) Out of the blue an old love 
will pop back into your life. You'll be tempted 
to rekindle the flame — even though you dated 
in sixth grade and there never was much of a 
flame to begin with. 

Don’t eat garlic pizza today. Take a few 
hours to floss your teeth today; schedule a 
dentist's appointment tomorrow. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) Paranoia is a 
healthy emotion. Don't trust anyone today. A 
“friend” will ask your opinion on whether 
President Clinton had an affair with former 
White House intern Monica Lewinsky. When 
responding, choose your words carefully. Real- 
ize “friend” is probably wearing a wiretap and 
taping your conversation for Kenneth Starr. 

PISCES (Feb. 19 - March 20) Stop looking at 
yourself in the mirror through those annoying 
rose-colored glasses. You need help. Psychiat- 
ric help. We’re talking nut houses, men in 
white coats, and electric shock treatment. 


Perfectly sane and well-adjusted persons do 
not, I repeat, do not pierce their noses, navels, 
tongues or any other body part, frequent tat- 
too parlors, listen to the Spice Girls or read 
horoscopes. 


CAREER™ 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Career Counseling 

Full and Part Time Placement 
One Stop Job Search Worksbups 
Computerized Job Searches 


Cooperative Education 


> Traditions! Co-op 
> Alurmoni Co-op 
> Pre-Co-op 


{ Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Piacement Fotlow-Up 


Traditiooal Work Study Placement 


“America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 


Community Service Work-Smdy 


Come see us! 


Speck Bids. C300 
Tet. (YIN! FF0-3722 
Fax. 4978) 556-3675 


Your spring break trip to Hawaii is in limbo. Think of 


You don’t have a Valentine’s Day 
date. You’re feeling lonely and 
desperate; you may be tempted to 
answer a personal ad. Don’t do 
it. All of these “vivacious, sensu- 
ous and witty” folks who place 
ads, the ones with the “double D 
breasts or Chippendale-like bod- 
ies”... and “eat brie with their 
hot chocolate and marshmallows” 
are nothing but a pack of lonely, 
lying losers. 


~.. Northern Essex taught me the toois — 
Bradford College is teaching me 


how to use them. 
Shaun Watson, 
Graphic Designer 


Transfer Coordinator 
Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer all your questions. 


For more info: 
Office of Admission 
Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 


Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 


(978) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 


Or visit our website: 
http/Avww.bradford.edu 
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Distance learning classrooms unveiled 


® continued from page 1 


drive long distances.” 

She said it is important to speak up in 
the event the instructor is off screen while 
he is teaching on the other campus. During 
class, the television screens display notes, 
diagrams and even Internet websites. When 
these are shown, Champouxis noton screen. 

Instead of a blackboard, Champoux 
. draws or writes on the surface of a graphic 
light table. 

The images are then transferred to video, 
which both classes can view. He said in the 
near future, he will be able to pull up an 
Internet website on the screen, to illustrate 
points about weather systems. 

He has been refining his on-screen teach- 
ing techniques for some time now. 
Champoux has broadcasted lectures for the 
Massachusetts Corporation for Educational 
Telecommunications from a studio in Cam- 
bridge for five years. 

The live interactive shows brought his 
wit and animated teaching style into sev- 
enth through tenth grade public classrooms 
in 17 states across America, and provided 
him with in-depth knowledge of how the 
process works. 

Unlike the broadcasts here, the MCET 
shows were one-way video with a slight 
delay in audio. Students viewed Champoux 
on their classroom television monitor and 
asked questions to the show’s producer by 
telephone. 

The producer gave the question to 
Champoux, who then answered it “live.” 

“At MCET, the shows were very struc- 
tured and relied on a large group of produc- 
ers, directors and technicians,” Champoux 
said. “At NECC we have a simpler setup. 
Spontaneity, as opposed to a pre-structured 
program, is required here because it’s more 
interactive.” 

The process wasn't without quirks 
though, he said. Champoux recalled one 
unusual event Guring a broadcast. 

Upon hearing him say: “Next week we 
will cover part-three,” a Sarasota Fla. stu- 
dent asked, “What's a paht-three?” Our 
unique New England accent can challenge 
the best of students. 

In modern, carpeted rooms at the 
Lawrence and Haverhill campuses, students 
sit in comfortable office chairs behind spa- 
cious desktops. Two large monitors stand 
side by side in the front of each room, and 
two stand in the rear. 

Small, unobtrusive microphones hang a 
foot or so from the ceiling like foam wrapped 
cigars. They capture all student comments 
or questions. 

A camera, mounted above one of the 
front monitors, captures the entire class- 
room in its lens. Another camera mounted 
on the rear wall follows Champoux’s every 


Trustees wonder at lack 


@ continued from page 1 

He said until NECC approaches a good 
mix, the college's students will suffer. 

Matthews said the college has followed 
the letter of the law in advertising and there 
are no state laws about taking initiatives 
towards going out and pursuing potentially 
qualified minorities. 

“I think it is a question of following a 
trend of qualifications,” trustee Bill Lane 
said. “At some point it will catch up, and the 
many minorities getting an education to- 
day will be qualified in the future to fill 
these positions. It is not practical for the 
college to reflect the student population in 
the faculty and administration at this time.” 

Nofsker’s main point was that students 
who can identify with a teacher or someone 
ina prominent position might have a larger 
part in changing someone life. 

“Ifa doctor speaks a language but doesn't 
have the culture, he won't have as big of an 
impact as one who speaks the language and 
is committed to the community,” he said. 

Kathy Rodger, dean of the Lawrence 

campus, agreed. 

“You have to address t that student body 
differently,” she said. There is no compari- 
son of the effect someone of their own race 
can inspire them to do, she said. 

“Year to year I haven't seen a 
progression,” Nofsker said, “The college is 


move. He wears a tracking device which 
signals the rear camera to focus on him at 
all times. He’s never out of the students 
view unless the device is blocked by a large 
object. 

Once when he was discussing latitudes 
using a globe, he held the globe in between 
the camera and the sensor he wears around 
his neck. The camera spun around toward 
the rear wall and could not refocus until he 
moved the globe. 

The distance learning program is car- 
ried on a fiber-optic network. Only those 
connected to this long-distance learning 
network can receive and send signals. These 
high speed lines, installed by the telephone 
company, can carry audio and video with 
impressive clarity. 

Additional colleges will be connected to 
the network in the near future. There are 
five colleges connected to it now, including 
U-Mass Lowell, Bunker Hill Community 
College, North Shore Community College 
and Middlesex Community College. 

President David Hartleb said part of the 
reason NECC got involved with this pro- 
gram was because he wanted the college to 
be in on the ground floor of something 
which will likely be the norm in a few years. 

If a course has less people enrolled on 
one campus, instead of not offering it at all, 
students could participate with a college 
where there is more interest instead of 
losing out completely. 

Prior to each broadcast, Jim Hellesen, 
instructional media specialist, verifies that 
all equipment is running properly in the 
studio beneath the Bentley Library before 
Champoux begins his lecture. Charles 
Lombardo, center of instructional technol- 
ogy coordinator, does the same at the 
Lawrence campus. 

Student Arlene Riendeau monitors the 
classroom Champoux is broadcasting to, 
and provides feedback in the event things 
go awry. 

Lombardo said that while they're iron- 
ing out the bugs, a technician is needed in 
each classroom. 

“Eventually, instructors will be able to 
broadcast on their own,” he said. “However, 
a technician will be available in order to 
resolve any problems.” 

He said with the proper transmitting 
and receiving equipment, they can broad- 
cast to any site in the world. 

All signs point to an expansion of this 
program into other areas. Eight instructors 
at NECC are working on redesigning their 
courses to meet the needs of this program. 

“The main problem students need to 
overcome is that it’s like watching 
television,” Riendeau said. “And forthe most 
part, people aren't used to talking to their 
television sets at home.” 


File photo 
WHERE ARE THE MINORITIES?: 
Trustee Bill Nofsker wants to know and 
has demanded this issue to be looked into. 


supposed to serve its students, to give 
them better bang for the dollar.” 

Another item on the agenda of the 
meeting was for the approval of three 
faculty sabbatical leaves. Nofsker ques- 
tioned whether this practice was beneficial 
to students as the instructor is further 
removed from the sabbatical. 

“Is the resulting work being used in the 
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BREAKING IT DOWN: Professor Francis Champoux is one of the first to teach a 
distance learning class at NECC, but he has been doing it for years for teenagers across 
America. He has been praised for his unique interactive teaching style. 


NECC’s television guru 


@ He puts emphasis on 
tearing concepts apart 


instead of lecturing 


By ANDREA BALL 
Staff Reporter 


basement, Francis Champoux, natural 

sciencés professor, teaches meteorol- 
ogy. 

The room's technology allows Champoux 
to conduct a distance learning class at the 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses. The in- 
teractive class allows students to ask ques- 
tions from either location and have it an- 
swered immediately. 

Massachusetts’ education department 
funds the project and it is only one of the 
programs Champoux has participated in 
during his 30 years of teaching at NECC. 

“Most of what we want to do in this 
whole course is figure things out,” 
Champoux said. “I want students to re- 
member things after taking the test so they 
can use the information in their daily lives.” 

He said after completing a college Me- 
teorology class, he essentially learned noth- 
ing. His class was told during their first 
class he wasn't going to tell them a thing — 
instead they were going to tell him. 

“Lists will kill you,” he said. “If students 
can figure things out logically, by tearing 
apart the idea, then they don’t have to study 
as much. Studying is a waste of time when 


of minority 


classroom one year later? Who supervises 
what they are doing, are students getting a 
return?” he asked. “There is no progress 
report of anything lasting, or even if what 
they've implemented has been successful.” 

The board agreed to approve the leaves 
with a stipulation: that the instructors give 
a report when they return and a year after 
using what they have learned on sabbatical 
in class. 

“It is a reasonable expectation so we 
know the college is enhanced and not just 
the faculty member,” Nofsker said. 

Paula Boxer, English professor, Catherine 
Pirri, mathematics professor and Susan 
Sanders, creative arts professor were granted 
sabbaticals for next semester with full pay. 
Carol Wallace, radiologic technology pro- 
fessor, was approved for a fully paid aca- 
demic year with a half workload. 

In other business, the trustees tabled 
two appointments: Kathleen Proietti, staff 
assistant/registration information systems 
specialist, $38,000 and Ann Grandmaison, 
reference and electronic services librarian, 
$38,054. 

Matthews said one of the absent mem- 
bers had a question about one of the ap- 
pointments, and since there was no imme- 
diate rush for the two positions, it will be 
delayed until the next meeting 

Other topics discussed at the meeting 


E a small room in the Bentley Library 


five minutes after you take a test, all the 
information is gone.” 

A graduate of Salem State College, 
Champoux received his degree in English 
and history. His master’s in geology came 
from the University of Florida. He began 
teaching at NECC in 1968 and earned a 
reputation for being a hands-on teacher. 

“His classes are interactive,” Edward 
DeSchuytner, assistant dean of math and 
science, said. “That is why many students 
like him.” 

Champoux is also involved with the 
Merrimack River Valley Institutions in Sci- 
ence as acommunity mentor. This program 
allows him to aid local science teachers. 

MRVIS attracted the attention of the 
Massachusetts Corporation for Educational 
Telecommunications. Using a satellite sys- 
tem, MCET equips teachers nationwide with 
programs to supplement their curriculum. 

Champoux’s program, “Just Dew It!,” 
teaches children how to read and under- 
stand weather maps. 

“When I wrote the programs, I never 
thought they would be televised,” he said. 
“But the MCET station got involved and 
now kids from all over can participate.” 

In April Champoux will travel to Las 
Vegas to present an earth science docu- 
ment to the National Science Teachers As- 
sociation. He said he finds the projects 
exciting, but he realizes it cannot help 
students to understand concepts faster. 

“Television doesn't help the blank looks,” 
Champoux said. 


candidates 


included: 

The institutional advancement team 
has set a goal to raise $520,000 in dona- 
tions. 

A total of $419,956 has been raised in the 
first six months of this year, and it appears 
NECC will easily reach its goal, Hartleb said. 

Students are the main beneficiaries of 
this fundraising because a good chunk of 
the money is used to set up scholarships, 
Hartleb said. 

“We have a good amount of scholar- 
ships, and we don’t do a good job of letting 
students know if they come here they can 
get help,” he said. 

He said if the scholarships are not used 
by students, the money is left until the next 
year. He said the college needs to address 
ways to let students know what kind of help 
is available very soon. 

The Board of Higher Education will be 
meeting on NECC’s Haverhill campus in the 
Bentley Library conference area on March 
17. The meeting will begin at 9 a.m., Hartleb 
announced. 

Hartleb said he will showcase what makes 
NECC a good college, including the distance 
learning classroom. 

This is the will be the first time the board 
has met at the campus. James Carlin, board 
of higher education chairman, will be at the 
cect: : 
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Lawrence renovation falls behind schedule 


® Construction nears 
completion for health 
career upgrade two 
months later than hoped 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


Lawrence campus is continuing a $1.3 

million remodeling project which will 
greatly increase the space and resources 
available to the health and human services 
programs. 

The Division of Capital Planning and 
Outlay, recently allocated the money, so the 
cost will not come out of the NECC budget. 

“Some additional funds have also come 
through institutional advancement’s efforts 
to get grants from agencies like Pentucket 
Medical Associates,” Paul Bevilacqua, act- 
ing dean of academic services, said. 

“Construction is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of March,” Kathy Rodger, 
dean of the Lawrence campus, said. 

The project is somewhat behind sched- 


l AWRENCE — The basement of NECC's 


ule, however. - 

“The original 
completion date was 
slated for Nov. 30, 
1997,” Kelly Sullivan, 
assistant dean of the 
Lawrence campus, 
said. “For various rea- 
sons it was held up, 
but we are optimistic 
that it will be done 
quite soon.” 

“Classes will be held 
in the improved facili- 
ties as early as this 
summer, and some are 
already in the official 
schedule,” Rodger said. 
“If the current sched- 
ule holds, the pro- 
grams should be fully situated in their new 
areas by the fall.” 

The revamped basement will include 
equipment and space for the radiological 
technology program, the respiratory tech- 
nology program, and the medical assistant 
program. Having these three programs 
under one roof will not only help health 
services in general, but will also aid the 


Doug Farmer photo 
NEW LAB: Some of the new equip- 
ment is already in place. 


college when time 
comes for accredita- 
tion. 

“The new facilities, 
which are entirely new 
to the Lawrence cam- 
pus, will give us state of 
the art technology to 
train students for their 
future,” Sullivan said. 

Bevilacqua agreed. 
“Much of the equip- 
ment in the Haverhill 
campus for these pro- 
grams was up to 30 
years old.” 

There will be two 
new science laborato- 
ries, one for biology, 
and one for general sci- 
ence purposes, com- 
plete with tables, sinks, Bunsen burners, 
and microscopes. A refrigerated storage 
area for samples is also nearing comple- 
tion. 

“It used to be that students would take 
nursing courses here, but then go to the 
Haverhill campus to take science courses 
like anatomy and physiology,” Sullivan said. 


“Now we will be in a position to offer the 
same courses here.” 

One full classroom will be positioned in 
the far corner of the building, and exits 
from it will lead down a hallway past the 
various laboratories. The design provides a 
balance of basic book learning and lectures 
in one room, then branching-out into spe- 
cific applications of that knowledge. 

The new equipment within these rooms 
is as notable as the space itself. Advanced x- 
ray equipment will be stationed in one 
room, and respiratory equipment in an- 
other. 

“The Haverhill campus has had x-ray 
equipment for some time, but now we will 
have the facilities for it, as well,” Sullivan 
said. 

“When this transition began, there were 
many skeptics who said it could not be 
done,” Bevilacqua said. “I like to think some 
of that skepticism has turned into enthusi- 
asm. I think the continued remodeling is a 
clear indication of how NECC can turn a 
dream into reality.” 

He said the renovation will help solidify 
one of NECC’s strongest programs within 
the Lawrence campus and the overall NECC 
community. 


Foreign film festival program underway | 


@ Lawrence campus 
hopes to influence the 
arts culture in the 


surrounding community 
By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


nity will view a free international film 

every Saturday in February. Those in- 
volved want to'make sure the campus is a 
service to the community, both education- 
ally and culturally. 

The idea sort of grew out of Latino Arts 
month,” Kathy Rodger, dean of the Lawrence 
campus, said. “The community responded 
to that display of foreign culture, so we 
decided to extend it by showing foreign 
movies throughout February.” 

The schedule began Feb. 7, with “La 
Dolce Vita,” by Federico Fellini. This Acad- 
emy Award-winning film exposes the deca- 
dent side of Roman society as seen through 
the eyes of a cynical journalist. 

He attends endless rounds of parties in 
the company of a rich and hedonistic high 
society while feeling an ever-increasing loss 
of meaning in his life. This film, when it was 


| AWRENCE — The Lawrence commu 


released, was condemned by the Vatican as 
a “vulgar and grotesque satire.” 

The passing years have reduced its abil- 
ity to shock. Nevertheless, it remains a 
timeless classic. 

Another Fellini film, “La Strada,” will be 
shown Feb. 14. Winner of an Academy 
Award, it is one of Fellini’s most powerful 
films. 

Giulietta Masina stars as a tragic waif 
enslaved by her love for a circus strong 
man, played by a young Anthony Quinn. 

The foreign movies continue with a Span- 
ish film Feb. 21, “The Spirit of the Beehive,” 
which paints a disquieting portrait of the 
isolation of an individual within the family. 
Ana Torrent plays Ana, a little girl in a 
world of fantasy and dreams. 

A Swedish Ingmar Bergman movie, “Wild 
Strawberries,” concludes the series Feb. 28. 
The film portrays a compelling inner land- 
scape of reverie, dreams and symbolism. 

An aged doctor must journey to another 
town to receive an honorary degree. Along 
the way, haunting flashbacks force him to 
confront his life and failings. Mysterious 
and sentimental, this is considered one of 
Bergman's best. 

Each showing will include a brief intro- 
duction and overview of its background 
and cultural context and are shown in their 


native languages with English subtitles. 

If the response is positive enough from 
opinion cards handed out after the movies, 
then the film festival could become an 
annual event. 

The projected cost for the program is 
$1,250, which Rodger said will come partly 
from fundraising, and partly from the pub- 
lic relations budget. She said this price is as 
aresult of paying security guards, publicity, 
the rental costs for the films and a projec- 
tionist. 

However, the potential value of the pro- 
gram is considerable to those who initiated 
the idea. 

“We want to make NECC a cultural, as 
well as educational, resource to the com- 
munity,” Mark Palermo, ESL associate pro- 
fessor, said. He said he does not want the 
college to just be a building, but a place 
where people can come to improve their 
understanding of arts. 

The movies will be shown in the Lawrence 
Atrium. Doors open at 7 p.m. Refreshments 
will be available. 

Also on the Lawrence campus, if stu- 
dents are looking for a Valentine's Day gift, 
the student senate is selling balloons which 
can be ordered until Feb. 13. A card also 
comes with the balloon. 

The balloons, which cost $1, or can be 


bought as a bouquet of six for $5, will have 
a Valentine's Day theme and be red, pink 
and white. 

Also, as a part of Black History Month 
two films will be shown: On Feb. 18, the film 
“Rosewood” will be shown in room 144 at 
noon. On Feb. 24 “Get on the Bus” will be 
shown at the same time and location. 


tape 


DANNY 
GOODWIN 


Danny Goodwin is editor of 
the NECC Observer. He can 
be contacted at 556-3640. If 
you have any suggestions or 
story ideas, please call and 
make your voice heard. 


Program for 
inner city 
kids expands 


| bir summer, 50 Lawrence 
children spent part of their 
summer attending classes at 
NECC’s Lawrence Academy. It 
is a part of the Pathways pro- 
gram which gives middle school 
children educational opportu- 
nities and enables them to go 
on field trips. 

The Pathways program is 
designed to connect students 
and their parents with higher 
education and the world of tech- 
nology. 

The Lawrence Academy will 
be in session again this sum- 
mer with up to 75 Lawrence 
sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
students. The four-week simu- 
lated college experience in- 
cludes academic, social, ath- 
letic, cultural and career devel- 
opment activities. 

In addition, a new program 
designed for children in grades 
5 through 8 will begin this 
month. The program, held on 
Saturdays, will include com- 


puter, business and drama classes. 
Parents can enroll in the classes 
and learn beside their children. 

NECC will also be offering af- 
ternoon homework help sessions 
for Lawrence children coupled 
with computer classes for their 
parents. Parents seeking a GED, a 
higher education, or to enroll in 
English as a Second Language 
classes can receive academic and 
career counseling as well. 

The Pathways program is 
funded through a US Department 
of Education Challenge Grant pro- 
vided to the Lawrence Public 
School System. 


Planning 
meeting to 
cancel classes 


college-wide meeting will 

be held tomorrow from 1 

to 5 p.m. in the cafeteria. After- 
noon classes are being canceled 
so employees can guide the 
future direction of the college. 
Facilitators Richard Alfred 
and Patricia Carter, who are 
consulting with NECC to cre- 
ate a mission statement for the 
college in the planning pro- 


cess, will lead the discussion. 
Discussion topics include: 
v Addressing multiple mission 
components/responding to com- 
munity needs. 
V NECC’s unique identity. 
V Standards and quality. 
V College culture and climate. 
V Technology for the future. 
V Programs, courses and ser- 
vices. 


Seminars for 
women seeking 
health careers 


omen interested in the 
health or human service 
fields are invited to attend a free 
event tonight from 6 to 8 p.m. It 
will give women the opportunity 
to learn about one and two-year 
programs in the health and hu- 
man services field, including: 
Medical assisting 
Dental assisting 
Dialysis patient care 
Coding 
Licensed practical nursing 
Medical billing and medical 
terminology 
Representatives will be in the 
Bentley Library conference area to 


answer admissions, financial aid 
and registration questions . 

Other programs. represented 
will be: 

Radiologic technology 

Respiratory therapy 

Registered nursing 

Health information technol- 
ogy 

Criminal justice 

Early childhood education. 


Valentine’s 
dance Feb. 13 


Valentine’s Day and Mardi 
Gras dance will allow students 
to get dressed up in disguises or 
come in casual clothing, though 
there will be best costume con- 
test. The dance, held Feb. 13 in the 
student center cafeteria, will run 
from 7 to 11:30 p.m. Tickets are $5 
and can be bought at the student 
activities office. Students can bring 
a date or attend alone. 


Films aimed at 
raising racial 
awareness 


s part of NECC’s Raising Aware 
ess program, two films will 


be shown in the student center 
theater at noon. 

Feb.17: “ Ethnic Notions,” 
stereotypical portrayals of Afri- 
can-Americans in the media. 

Feb. 24: “Come See the Para- 
dise,” the love story of an Irish- 
American man and a Japanese- 
American woman in California 
during the Japanese internment 
of World War II. 


Course to run 
in Ireland 


S tudents can enroll in Per 
spectives on Ireland, a three 
credit course which includes a 
week in Ireland. 

The course will examine the 
historical, cultural and literary 
traditions of Ireland. The liter- 
ary focus will be on works from 
the Irish Renaissance and con- 
temporary authors. 

Students will enjoy the beau- 
tiful countryside, including 
Galway, the Aran Islands, Coole 
Park, and Thoor Ballyee. 

The course begins with an 
meetings on April 11, and April 
20, and includes lectures, semi- 
nars and site visits in Ireland 
during the week of May 20-28. 


ete seat 
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College's English Comp. students honored 


® Over 50 students 
honored for oustanding 
essay writing 


recognized at the college’s writing 
award ceremony. The students, who 
are all enrolled in English Composition 
classes, were given certificates and books in 
recognition of excellence in composition. 

“We, as English professors, grade liter- 
ally hundreds of papers each semester,” 
Professor Paula Boxer, chair of the writing 
awards committee said. “The papers we are 
recognizing, and the students who wrote 
them, are what makes it all worthwhile.” 

Students who received certificates were 
cited for excellence by their current English 
Composition instructors. Students whose 
essays were judged to be deserving of spe- 
cial recognition were honored with distin- 
guished awards. 

The award for the most outstanding 
essay in English Composition I, named in 
honor of Professor Emeritus Elizabeth 
Arnold who taught at the college for 20 
years, was given to Arnella A. Deus-Morales 
of South Lawrence. 

Morales’ paper, “Legacy,” was a tribute 


S everal students were recently 


to her late father, Dr. Deus, who came from 
an impoverished Haitian family, yet ac- 
cepted nothing less than perfection and 
earned a law degree before becoming a 
prominent dentist. 

“His presence dominates and inspires 
me to seek excellence,” she said. 

The award for the most outstanding 
paper in English Composition II, named in 
honor of Professor Emeritus Ronald Kimball, 
who served the college in a number of roles 
for over 30 years, was awarded to Patricia J. 
Connor of Swampscott. Her paper, “The 
Other Side of the Hedge,” was an analysis of 
a short story written by E.M. Forrester. 

English professor Linda Desjardins pre- 
sented the award in recognition of the “the 
most outstanding paper of the semester.” 

Other winners included: 

Nancy L. Allard, Anait G. Altunian, 
Deborah J. Blake, Albert Y. Blanco, Robert H. 
Boisvert, Emily R. Boudreau, Kenley E. 
Bowser, William L. Boyer, Beth C. Brouillette, 
John V. Cahoon, Alex Carrasco, Maryann 
Connolly, Richard P. Cronin, James F. Den- 
nis, Lori A. DiMambro, Britta W. Eberle, 
Karen D. DeVitto, Mackenzie T. Dewar, 
George P. Dube, Ana I. Flores. 

Also, Jeremy P. Gillis, Jose J. Guicho, Jr., 
Nathan J. Hadlock, Pamela A. Hantzis, 
Sharon Harris, Ken L. Horne, Kimberly A. 
Huffman, Jane Kelley, Steven M. King, Greg 


File photo 


WINNERS: Students Steven King. Jane Kelley, Elizabeth Wright, David Woods and 
Heather Wilson are honored for English Composition essays. 


M. Laflamme, Deborah E. Landers, Sandra J. 
Ledwell, Michelle E. Mack, Melynda M. 
Marchi, Kate P. Mauro, Sarah K. Medelinskas, 
Paula A. Moore, Roy B. Morgan, Catherine 
M. Murphy. 

Also, Patrick J. O'Neill, Natasha Payne, 


Julie A. Pelletier, Barbara J. Polletta, Chris P. 
Rapisardi, Emily M. Seluta, Michele B. 
Sempere, Deborah S. Simm, Robert J. Stokes, 
Hilda Stromski, Kathleen Titus, Delphine 
Van Tassel, Heather L. Wilson, David L. 
Woods and Elizabeth A. Wright. 


Harrassment case 
settled by Ashley 


continued from page 1 

about the music he was playing. She said as 
she walked through the lobby area he and 
his friends made lewd and suggestive re- 
marks to her. 

Haverhill Police were dispatched to the 
college and officers said they found a bottle 
of alcohol in the man’s possession. Officers 
made him empty the contents outside and 
he was warned that if he caused additional 
problems, he would be arrested, police said. 

The man then went back into the lobby, 
laid down on a bench and fell asleep, secu- 
rity said. 

“If his behavior were so severe that it 
was aserious threat to students, he would've 
been expelled and barred,” Ashley said. 

She said the additional six complaints 
were mostly for disruptive concerns. 
“The file is all the complaints of those who 
came forth at the time of the investigation, 
any beyond that point become part of a new 
record,” Ashley said. 

Ashley said she doesn't believe in releas- 
ing the details of the punishment because 
if a student breaks a code of conduct policy 
and ceases being a problem, there is no 
point letting everyone know about it. 

“If we released the punishment, it might 
influence behavior in the future,” Ashley 
said. “Like if you had once stolen something 
and everyone knew it, then wouldn’t we 
look at you when a computer is missing?” 

She said this case took about four to six 


There have been a total of 10 
NECC students expelled. The 
most recent case was in 
1996. 

John Pappalardo, a business 
management major, alleg- 
edly screamed racial slurs at 
two women in a B-building 
hallway and harassed three 
other women during the 
college fair held in the 
gymnasium. 

Ashley said she had to drive 
home the point to him that 
he was expelled and barred 
when she first arrived at 
NECC in December of that 


year. 

“It took a couple of letters 
and phone calls to make him 
adjust,” she said. 


weeks to resolve, mainly to accommodate 
the student’s schedules. She regularly 
worked on the case with a goal of resolving 
it before the end of the semester. 

She said the two students met face to 
face, which Ashley believes is a necessity, 
and it went well. She hopes the two can 
learn something from the incident. 

“Sometimes students go through all this 
garbage when they didn’t even want this 
thing to happen in the first place,” she said. 

But she enforced the idea that even 
though he was not expelled, he better not 
get in trouble again. 

“I have the means to make sure he 
changes.” 

If students think something has hap- 
pened, Dorothy Holmes, administrative 
assistant to the vice president, will inter- 
view them and write up an incident report. 
If Ashley believes there is cause to further 
investigate, she will set up meetings with 
both the accuser and accused party. 

The person accused has the option of 
demanding a disciplinary board hearing, or 
Ashley can be the sole deciding person. 
“Ultimately, this process comes down to 
the good judgment of folks, and then what 
is the appropriate level of sanction,” Ashley 
said. 

Ashley said she learns how important an 
issue is when the accuser is asked what 
kind of punishment they would want. She 
said this gives her a feel of the severity of 
the incident in the student's mind, and in 
her experience, students usually ask for the 
expulsion of the student, or when the com- 
plaint is against a faculty member, they ask 
for the firing of the instructor, which Ashley 
said would be a “last resort.” 

Ashley said if students are expelled in 
the future, it is noted on the student's 
transcript to let any other colleges know 
what they might be getting. 

She said the conduct breaking does not 
add up unless there are a number of viola- 
tions, which would lead to expulsion. Then 
any business needing to be done with the 
college would have to be done by phone or 
mail, otherwise the person would be ar- 
rested for trespassing. 

Residential campuses have more of these 
problems, she said. 

She said the interim code of conduct 
policy shows NECC is taking crime and 
student's freedom to get an education in a 
nonthreatening environment seriously. The 
policy still needs to be adopted by the All- 
College Council, and she will seek their 
thoughts on it at their next meeting, before 
the board of trustees give final approval. 

“Students have to be willing to go through 
the process and not just come to me and let 
me take care of it. They have to stand 
behind their complaint. It takes some time,” 
Ashley said. 


CBI head retires 
after 12-years 


andra Roberts, director of the Center 

for Business and Industry, retired on 
Jan. 30. Roberts began working at CBI in 
the mid-1980s, and she will now concen- 
trate on a private social worker practice. 

The main function of the center is to 
identify problems for companies which 
come to them seeking help and send 
someone who can help solve the prob- 
lem. 

Kelly Osmer and Les Warren now run 
the center as co-directors. 

“We are trying to get things 
organized,” Warren said.” It will be 
slightly different, but we are making 
great strides towards keeping the 
economy strong.” 

He said the function of CBI is to serve 
the community and solve real world 
problems through contracting and train- 
ing business to keep business in the 
state. 

Some of the programs she was a part 
of in her 12 years include: 

Quality management: In 1990, 
CBI helped develop an experimental as- 
sociate degree program in quality man- 
agement. 

Supplier training: CBI helped start 
the Consortium for Supplier Training, 
which trains firms supplying Fortune 
500 companies. Some companies include 
Texas Instruments and Chrysler and the 
program is designed to help these com- 
panies remain at the top of their field. 

Warren said it is not large in volume, 
but prestige, because many connections 
can be made through these high profile 
companies. 

Manufacturing grants: The center 
worked on some grants which brought 
it together with the Massachusetts Manu- 
facturing Partnership. Warren said this 
state program is similar to CBI because 
it helps big manufacturers in the 
Merrimack Valley. 

Suppliers institute: The New England 
Suppliers Institute was in part estab- 
lished by the center, which gives suppli- 
ers the latest information on technol- 
ogy, training and trends. 

Lucent: An associate degree for pro- 
duction associates in manufacturing 
companies around the US and Canada 
was developed with a grant from the 
Lucent Foundation. CBI is helping estab- 
lish a whole new curriculum for indus- 
try workers which will be available to all 


colleges on a CD-Rom in the near fu- 
ture. 

Semiconductor consortium: CBI is 
working with the Northeast Semicon- 
ductor Consortium to train technicians 
and operators who need advanced math 
and physics knowledge. 

“There are lots of exciting prospects 
and we'll be steaming ahead as fast as 
we can,” Warren said. 

The Raytheon program is the largest 
single training program in the state 
and over 3,000 are enrolled for classes, 
set up into a similar system as colleges, 
he said. CBI has worked with Raytheon 
for three years. 


Campus security 
crime reports 


Saas! received two reports of two 
students’s injuring their knee dur- 
ing basketball games in the gymnasium 
recently 

On Jan. 22, Juan Ovalles and another 
person were playing basketball in the 
gym when their knees crashed together. 
Ovalles said he landed awkwardly and 
heard a pop and when he tried to move 
his leg, he felt pain from his calf to his 
thigh. Ovalles was taken to Hale Hospi- 
tal by an ambulance, 11:30 a.m. 

On Jan. 26, Joshua Jerez said while he 
was playing basketball, he fell and hurt 
his right knee. An ice pack was placed 
on the knee until the nurse arrived. She 
suggested he go to a hospital for x-rays 
and an evaluation, 11:37 a.m. 

Jan. 21: Libby Jensen, Center for 
Business and Industry administrative 
assistant, said a student left his beeper 
in the conference area where a tax 
workshop was held. She said the beeper 
was on her desk and when she received 
a message from the student saying he 
wanted his beeper back, she discovered 
it was missing, 9 a.m. 

Jan. 23: Christopher Gaudet said he 
was walking towards the Spurk Build- 
ing from the gym-area parking lot when 
he slipped on a patch of ice. He com- 
plained of pain in his right knee. Secu- 
rity covered Gaudet with a blanket to 
keep him warm until the ambulance 
arrived and took him to Anna Jacques 
Hospital, 11 a.m. 

Feb. 3: Diane Sheahan, a college 
employee, said she left a pita bread 
sandwich in the refrigerator in C-200B 
and when she came back the next day, 
it was gone. * iY eve 
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CoLLeGe Rounpup ae 


After au pair case, Middlesex 
offers training for nannies 


@ College course 
designed to teach 
coping methods for 
overstressed women 


EDFORD (AP) — Sometimes 
B little Casey is a real pain in 

the neck. When the 3-year- 
old throws a tantrum, neither 
lullaby nor lollipop can prevail 
against her temper. 

These are the worst times for 
her nanny, Michele Presho, 25, 
who takes care of the brown-haired 
girl nine hours a day, five days a 
week. 

“Bribery doesn’t work at all 
then,” Presho said. Instead, she 
sends the child to her room and 
tries to reason with her. “She is 
very, very bright for her age.” 

Inher free time, Presho is study- 
ing strategies for child-care at 
Middlesex Community College, 
where she is one of 12 students in 
the state’s first nanny certificate 
program. 

Better-trained child-care work- 
ers are in increased demand after 
the death of an 8-month-old New- 
ton boy at the hands of his British 
au pair, Louise Woodward, school 


officials said. Woodward, 19, was 
convicted by a jury of second-de- 
gree murder in the case, although 
the verdict later was reduced to 
manslaughter. 

In their first fall sessions, stu- 
dents in the nanny class learned 
ways to handle stressful situations, 
Ann Hogan, program coordina- 
tor, said. Prosecutors said Wood- 
ward fatally shook the infant, 
Matthew Eappen, in a fit of rage. 

Unlike au pairs or baby-sitters, 
the students plan careers as pro- 
fessional caregivers. Eight already 
are employed with families in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Nannies generally have greater 
training than au pairs or baby- 
sitters, who either seek cultural 
experience or to simply earn some 
pocket money. They can command 
salaries ranging from $200 to $800 
per week with benefits which can 
include room and board, access to 
a car, paid holidays and vacations, 
tuition and health club member- 
ship. 

There are an estimated 5,000 
nannies in Massachusetts. 
NanniNet, a national directory of 
Nanny placement and referral 
agency resources, lists 26 nanny 
agencies in the Bay State. But while 
training programs have been avail- 


able in other states, there were 
none here until the one-year 
Middlesex program started in the 
fall. 

Marsha Epstein who runs a 
nanny~agency in Newton and is 
vice president of the nonprofit 
International Nanny Association, 
said there is a growing need for 
professional trained child-care 
personnel and great anxiety 
among parents since the Wood- 
ward case. 

“Things should feel great if 
you're going to hire a nanny,” 
Epstein said. “You should feel good 
from the bottom of your toes to 
the tip of your head.” 

Epstein said since the Wood- 
ward case, she has begun demand- 
ing six references from applicants 
before she refers them to parents. 

Presho already has four years 
of child-care experience and a de- 
gree in early childhood education 
from Mount Holyoke College but 
said she wanted still more train- 
ing. She enrolled in the fall in the 
community college program, 
which addresses the specific situ- 
ation of in-home, individualized 
child-care. 

“A lot of (the students) have 
experience with children but don’t 
understand why things happen,” 


There is a need 
for professional 
trained child-care 
personnel and 
great anxiety 
among parents 
since the Wood- 
ward case. 


Hogan said. “They may not have a 
big repertoire with responses yet.” 

The program covers health, 
safety and nutrition issues, and 
guiding the behavior of children. 
It also includes a supervised in- 
ternship with a family. 

In Presho’s case, the benefits 
include the company of a family 
pet:a year-old Leonberger dog that 
is a faithful companion when she 
takes Casey for a walk at a local 
pond. 

“I enjoy child-care in small 
groups,” Presho said. 


Course offered in sex, drugs, rock ’n roll 


@ Focuses on the 
impact of the ’60s 
culture on modern- 
day America 


UCSON, Ariz. (AP) — If you 

can’t experience sex, drugs 

and rock ‘n’ roll, at least you 

can study the hedonistic life-style 

at the University of Arizona 

through its psychology, sociology 
and music programs. 

While the hot topics raise the 
ire of conservative legislators, edu- 
cators maintain the favorite sub- 
jects of the ‘60s counterculture 
are essential to a well-balanced 
curriculum in the ‘90s and be- 
yond. 

“This is a new world now, and 
although we may not like it, some 
of these classes could be beneficial 
to students,” Rudy Campbell, a 
member of the Arizona Board of 
Regents, said. 


Number of women in colleges soaring 


@ Reflects a trend 
in who college 
appeals to and who 


has the smarts 


EATTLE (AP) — Women stu 

dents are fast becoming an 

overwhelming majority at 
universities and colleges around 
the state. 

At Seattle Pacific University, 66 
percent of the undergraduate stu- 
dent body is made up of women — 
up from 60 percent a decade ago 
while figures at Pacific Lutheran 
University in Tacoma and the Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound hover at 61 
percent and 60 percent respec- 
tively. 

“We would like to see it more 
closely aligned back to where we 
were 10 years ago,” Janet Ward, 
dean ofenrollment services at SPU, 
__ said. “I don’t know that we would 


But Sen. Carol Springer, R- 
Prescott, calls the courses “idiotic.” 

Enrollment is high for offbeat 
classes that stray from the aca- 
demic norm. On the first day of 
class this semester, about 40 stu- 
dents lined up outside a full class- 
room, hoping to add “Sociology of 
Sexuality” to their schedule. 

Daniel Jones, a university soci- 
ology doctoral candidate who 
teaches a class about sexuality, 
said the attraction is undoubtedly 
the subject matter. 

“They just help people under- 
stand certain things that are rela- 
tively new to our society and open 
people’s eyes to different ways of 
thinking,” Talmage Scoffield, a 
business and public administra- 
tion junior, said. 

Jones said the main point of 
the class is to show sexual behav- 
ior is influenced by society and 
culture. 

The class, through discussion 
and films, also dispels myths about 


be able to ever achieve a 50-50 
ratio.” 

“Why is it changing? I don’t 
know,” Laura Polcyn, PLU’s vice 
president for admissions and en- 
rollment services, said. 

“Professors here, because they 
deal with a lot of female students, 
are encouraging to women aca- 
demically,” Sarah Johnson, an 
SPU junior history major, said. 

“The biggest thing that some- 
times happens around here is bo- 
logna being thrown on cars,” 
Victoria Brown, a senior Christian 
education majoring, said. 

Administrators say that some 
of the biggest majors at a college 
like SPU — nursing and teacher 
education — tend to appeal more 
to women than men. Even tradi- 
tionally male-oriented programs 
such as electrical engineering are 
drawing a significant number of 


women. 
The trend also reflects in part 


sexual behavior and habits, he 
said. 
Topics include sexual fantasies, 


masturbation, transvestism, 
erotica, pornography and homo- 
sexuality. 


“We will talk about how often 
we have sex and what are our 
sexual behaviors,” Jones told his 
class. “How prevalent is vagina 
sex, how prevalent is anal sex, 
who do you think about when you 
masturbate, what types of maga- 
zines do you look at?” 

In her “Rock and American 
Popular Music” class, assistant 
music professor Janet Sturman 
talks about the seduction ofa gen- 
eration — in musical terms. 

“(The class objective) is for stu- 
dents to realize how we use music 
to shape our lives and experi- 
ences,” she said. 

Lessons include how Elvis 
Presley's pelvic thrusts changed 
the music industry and how pop 
diva Madonna has pushed the lim- 


the increasing number of women 
in higher education in general, a 
figure which has soared by one- 
quarter since 1985. Women now 
fill 54 percent of the seats in higher 
education nationwide and in 
Washington state’s four-year col- 
leges. 

Even state schools like the Ev- 
ergreen State College outside 
Olympia, with just over 4,000 un- 
dergraduates, began the academic 
year with 58 percent women. 

Both the University of Wash- 
ington and Washington State Uni- 
versity, however, enroll about an 
equal number of men and women. 

Students seem unconcerned by 
the skewed numbers. 

“I don’t walk around the cam- 
pus saying, ‘There’s a guy! I haven't 
seen one in 10 minutes!’” Amy 
Wagner, a senior at SPU psychol- 
ogy and elementary ed. major, said. 
“You don’t really think about it.” 

Last year, the Associated Col- 


its of sexual expression through 
sultry stage performance. 

The textbook includes sections 
on the rise of music videos, ’80s 
“glam rock” and the populariza- 
tion of rap music - both black and 
white. 

For those wanting to tune in to 
turning on, psychology professor 
Gary Wenk teaches “Drugs, Brain 
and Behavior.” 

As drugs — both legal and ille- 
gal — become more prevalent, it is 
important to learn their effects on 
the brain, Wenk said. 

Wenk also wants students to 
be aware of seemingly benign sub- 
stances, including chocolate, caf- 
feine and vitamins. 

We all rely on some sort of 
depressant or stimulant to trigger 
the brain, he said. 

“How many people get through 
a day without coffee, tea, alcohol, 
some cocoa or even marijuana?” 
Wenk said. “There have been revo- 
lutions in the way we view drugs.” 


nationwide 


leges of the Midwest, a consor- 
tium of private liberal arts institu- 
tions, proposed a study to find out 
why their colleges have drawn a 
disproportionate number of 
women. 

But little headway was made, 
said Alan Mclvor, vice president 
for enrollment services at Beloit 
College in Beloit, Wis. This year’s 
freshman class at the college was 
60 percent women. 

“People like me argue that gen- 
der balance is important in a resi- 
dential college,” MclIvor said. “Oth- 
ers just don’t even understand 
why I raise the issue.” 

While he doesn’t advocate low- 
ering admissions standards for 
men, Mclvor is planning to tailor 
the college’s mailings to appeal 
more to prospective male students. 

“It's just a way to get men to 
take a closer look — to move up the 
level of interest, if you will.” he 
said. 


U-Mass votes to 
reduce tuition 


OSTON (AP) — Students at the 

University of Massachusetts 
will see their tuition drop 5 per- 
cent for the third year in a row 
after the university's Board of 
Trustees approved the tuition drop. 

The decision means instate un- 
dergraduates on the Boston and 
Amherst campuses will save as 
much as $100 a year compared to 
1992 costs. Tuition will be reduced 
by about $85 at Dartmouth and 
Lowell campuses. Mandatory fees 
will be frozen at this year’s rate. 

“This will make the university 
more accessible at a time when 
other colleges and universities are 
increasing these charges,” Keith 
Tremblay, a student trustee at 
UMass-Lowell, said . 

Tuition and fees would be 
$5,229 at the Amherst campus, 
$4,192 at Boston, $4,171 at 
Dartmouth, and $4,337 at Lowell. 

Room and board charges for 
those living on the Amherst, 
Dartmouth and Lowell campuses 
also would be frozen at the cur- 
rent year’s levels for all students. 


It’s no joke: 
underwater 
basketweaving 
course is real 


UCSON, Ariz. (AP) — The Uni 

versity of Arizona has taken a 
joke and turned it into an aquatic 
art. Underwater basket-weaving. 

“It’s purely for the joy of doing 
it,” Angie Amundson, program 
coordinator, said of the noncredit 


class being offered for the first 
time this semester. “(Students) are 


just going to hang out in the shal- 
low end, put their faces in the 
water, and go for it.” 

Classes will be conducted at 
the student recreation center pool, 
beginning in March. Eighteen stu- 
dents are signed up. Maximum 
class size is 36, but Amundson 
said classes could be added. 

“Apparently it went over big at 
some other schools and I thought 
it would be fun to try here,” 
Amundson said. “We’ve all heard 
jokes about it, why not do it?” 


Study finds 
headache, 
education link 
in women 


ALTIMORE (AP) — A new study 

from the Johns Hopkins School 
of Public Health shows women are 
15 percent more likely to get ten- 
sion headaches than men — and 
the more education people have. 
the more headaches they get. 

Tension headaches are de- 
scribed as rubberband-like pres- 
sure, while migraines are more 
severe and can cause nausea and 
sensitivity to noise and light. 

The study said there is a peak 
in graduate school with almost 49 
percent of both men and women 
suffering from occasional tension 
headaches. Those with more edu- 
cation may be more likely to be 
peering at computer screens for 
long hours, causing headaches. 

Marilyn vos Savant, a maga- 
zine answerwoman listed in the 
Guinness Hall of Fame for her 
high IQ, said even with two strikes 
against her, being a woman and 
being well-educated, her head 
doesn’t hurt. 

Higher education often corre- 
lates to higherincome, and higher 
income correlates with higher in- 
come tax, 


Ouch! 


® Students endure some 
real pain in order to 
express themselves 


By ROBIN NELSON 


Features Editar 


lercing, tattooing, and branding have 
Americans ofall ages expressing them 
selves without saying a word. Just the 
thought of having a piece of metal driven 
through the tongue, a heated object applied 
to the flesh, or needles penetrating the skin 
sends chills up the spines of many people. 

But those who possess body modifica- 
tions view it as a form of art and self- 
expression. 

Student Delphine Van Tassel has a tat- 
too of a komodo dragon on the left side of 
heyyneck. Beginning on her right hand she 
has a second tattoo of a snake that twines 
up her arm over her shoulder and down her 
back, covering it entirely. When the thumb 
and index finger are spread apart, it gives 
the impression that the snake is opening its 
mouth ready to attack its victim. 

“I wanted something that draped around 
my arm. It was a matter of flowers or 
snakes, and I'm not the flower type,” Van 
Tassel said. 

She said it took 72 hours over a period of 
two years to complete the several thousand 
dollar tattoo due to the elaborate detail and 
slight pain she’d endured. 

"When people speak to me, they find out 
that I'm not the killer biker chick they 
assume,” she said. 

Van Tassel doesn't only have tattoos. Her 
nose, navel, and below her bottom lip is 
pierced, She no longer wears jewelry in the 
piercing below her lip because she said it 
physically wore her gum away. 

One student, who identified herself only 
as “Kenley,” a liberal arts major, has four 
piercings in her ear, one in her tongue and 
another in her nipple. 

She pierced her tongue for a reason. 

“I thought maybe if I had something in 
my mouth to play with, I would cut down 
on smoking,” she said. 

The only complaint Kenley had was that 
her tongue was swollen for a couple of days 
and she was unable to eat because of it. 

Numbness and swelling is said to be a 
common occurrence when piercing the 
tongue. It should go away after a few days. 

“My tongue hurt just as much as my ears 
did. But when I got my nipple done, | 
screamed,” she said. 

The first time Nadinea Hobbs, a inter- 
preter training major, got her tongue 
pierced, she said it became infected because 
it was pierced crookedly and the proper 
instruments weren't used. 

“It got so infected that I was putting 
straight peroxide in my mouth. I tried 
everything I could, but it continued to pus,” 
Hobbs said. She said she had to let the 
piercing close and have it redone. 

“When I had it done the second time a 
clamp and cork was used. I didn’t know 
what it was because they weren't used the 


first time,” she said. 

Hobbs suggest that individuals educate 
themselves about piercing before getting it 
done, based on her own experience. 

“I actually thought the piercing was 
supposed to be crooked and straighten out 
with time,” she said. 

Ed Fehrenbach, a piercer at Golden Tat- 
too, located on Route 28 in Salem, N.H., said 
all his instruments and jewelry are steril- 
ized and all needles are auto claved and 
used only once. 

“I'm among the few in the area who 
pierce everything,” he said. 

Massachusetts doesn't permit body pierc- 
ing or tattooing. So for those who chose 
these forms of body art will find themselves 
crossing the state line. 

“I've had people come from all over 
looking to be pierced. I've had someone 
come all the way from Cape Cod,” he said. 

Fehrenbach said body piercing has be- 
come popular because “it’s a different type 
of art that you can remove anytime you 
want without any long lasting effects.” 

Piercing can close up with time and 
tattoos can be removed with lasers, but 
branding, also known as “slash-and-burn,” 
lasts forever. 

Surgical steel is heated and pressed into 
the skin causing a third degree burn that 
will produce a raised scar (keloid) in a 
desired shape once healed. Sometimes it 
can take several strikes of an heated object 
before getting a result. 

A 20-year-old accounting student, who 
asked to not be identified, has a brand of a 
“S” on the back of her right hand between 
the thumb and index finger. She had the 
brand done when she was 17 to joina group 
and regrets doing it. 

“At the time I thought it was for a good 
reason, but now! knowit wasn't.I shouldn't 


have marked up my body. I won’t do it 
again,” she said. 

Branding is illegal in many states, and 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire are two 
of them. She said her brand was done by a 
friend in his home with a wire clothes 
hanger. 

“Everybody asks if it hurt, but it didn’t,” 
she said. 

Brandings, are said to hurt less than one 
might think because most of the nerve 
endings are burned away almost immedi- 
ately. Africian and American Indian tribes 
has used scarring as a symbol of manhood, 
In France, pickpocketers were branded on 
the cheek with fluer de lis, making the 
public aware of the crime. 

Football pro Emmitt Smith, basketball 
star Micheal Jordan, and the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson all have brands. 

One student said he was thinking at one 
time of getting a body modification, but 
reconsider because “the true meaning is 
lost, and it's now a fad that will soon die 
out.” 


Though this may be true, the trend of 
body art shows no sign of fading any time 
soon. And continues to have customers 
flocking to the nearest studio with their 
dollars in their hand. 


Robin Nelson photos 
BODY ART: Delphine Van Tassel shows 
off tattoos on her neck and arm. Van 
Tassel said her snake tattoo, which starts 
at her right hand, spreads over shoulder 
and down her back, costs several thou- 
sand dollars to complete and took about 
72 hours over a two-year period. 
At left, an accounting student shows 
off the branded ‘S’ she received from a 
friend. She regrets having the mark done. 


It’s important to know the risks beforehand 


® Be on the watch for the 
potential dangers, health 
risks of body art 


By ROBIN NELSON 


Features Editor 


* ccording to the First Amendment, 
A: people are entitled to freedom of 
expression. Today, on® the most 
popular forms of expression is through the 
fast growing trend of body art. 

However. many people aren't aware of 
the health risks involved when choosing 
this way of “getting their message across.” 
While piercing may seem exciting and dar- 


ing at that moment, for some people, there 
may be complications. 

According to Pediatrics Magazine, tongue 
piercing may result in permanent numb- 
ness, articulation disorder and loss of taste 
or movement. Other problems include 
speech impediment, chipped teeth and 
blocked airways. 

An increase in serious infection with 
Pseudomonas and Staphylococcus is said to 
be associated with high ear piercing which 
commonly occurs in newly pierced ears 
during warm-weather months. 

Nipple piercing can damage breast milk 
ducts. Men whose genitals are pierced might 
not urinate quite the same. 

After care instructions should be fol- 
lowed carefully to minimize risk factors. 

When considering branding, a large flat- 


ten, more fleshy area is favorable. Brands 
on hands, wrists, and other non-fleshy ar- 
eas can damage vital organs. 

Brandings can take up to six weeks to 
heal. Suggested after care consists of appli- 
cation of a moderate amount of antibacte- 
rial ointment, covering the the area with 
sterile dressing, keeping it moist while 
taking a multi-vitamin to help the body's 
natural ability to heal. 

Temporary inflammation around a tat- 
too and slight crusting and peeling is said to 
be common for the first week. Some people 
will have an adverse reaction due to the 
pigment used. This may result in swelling, 
itching, or both. 

Using a topical cream and keeping it out 
of direct sunlight is suggested. 

In all cases some pain may be involved, 


depending on the individuals tolerance level. 
Contracting a blood transferred illness, such 
as HIV and Hepatitis B, are the main con- 
cerns for many. Check with the studio 
before the procedure is performed to en- 
sure that the instruments are properly ster- 
ilized. 


66 
After care instructions 
should be followed 


carefully to minimize 
risk factors. 


Beinc CAREFUL 


VY Cats scratch 

to expose claws 
and mark their 
territory 


Y Acquiring a 
scratching post 
is one possible 
alternative to 
this problem 


V Spayed or 
neutered dogs 
and cats make 
for happier, 
healthier pets 
and owners 


V Mixed breed 
dogs tend to be 
free of genetic 
defects common 
to some 
purebreads 


V Purebread 
dogs are more 
predictable in 
terms of size 
and weight 


V Very little 
animal abuse is 
intentional. 
Most results 
from ignorance 


v The surest 
way to prevent 
rabies is to keep 
up to date with 
vaccinations 


¥ When adopt- 
ing a pet, be 
sure to examine 
your lifestyle, 
asking for advice 


Our Pets: The Good, The Bad And The Not So Pret 
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@ From feathers to 
scales, pets of all 
sorts are collected 
and loved 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


ur world of pets. They come 

in all species, shapes, sizes 

“and colors. The old saying 

“one man’s trash is another man’s 

treasure” may be said about pets. 

For one man’s beloved pet is 
another’s man’s aversion. 

Dogs, cats, fish, birds and guinea 
pigs have pretty much been the 
usual choices for the average ani- 
mal lover, but there is a diversity of 
other creatures many animal lovers 
might not embrace as “pets.” 

A trip to Sea World Pet Center on 
Route 28 in Salem, N.H. offers a wide 
range of traditional and unusual 
creatures which are both enchant- 
ing and disturbing. 

The warehouse-sized building is 
overwhelming. Aisle after aisle is 
filled with huge bags of dog and cat 
food, bird seed, aquarium tanks, 
filters and the usual pet toys and 
accessories, as well as a separate 
grooming section for dogs. 

The puppy section carries all 
breeds of dogs who are kept in a 
separate supervised nursery. A dozen 


or more little shepherds, retrievers, 
terriers and other mixed breeds 
nipped at my shirt sleeves and 
jumped up wanting to be held, while 
others engaged in typical puppy play. 
Puppies are definitely heart warm- 
ing. 

A short walk to the back wall 
reveals a panorama of fresh water 


and salt water fish, including thou- 
sands of exotic species with spec- 
tacular color combinations and 
mesmerizing designs. 

So are some of the prices. A pair 
of French angel fish cost $250. A 
baby Tarvatus butterfly fish costs 
$150. 

Chris Quinn, manager of the salt 


Camille Ducey photo 
ALL THEY WANT FOR CHRISTMAS ARE SOME GOODIES TO EAT: Dogs are an important part of 
families’ holiday traditions for pet lovers. 


water section, said that Sea World is 
the largest supplier of salt water 
fish in the Northeast, where he says 
people travel hours for the selec- 
tion. 

“We draw people from all over,” 
he said. 

Quinn said that when customers 
show an interest in exotic fish, he 


Just whose best friends are they? 


® Reptiles are not 
warm, fuzzy or 
affectionate 

By CAMILLE DUCEY 


Impulse Editor 


ost pet stores have a small 
* assortment of reptiles 
frogs, turtles and small 

snakes, 

Sea World Pet Center on Route 
28 in Salem, N.H. has an unusual 
array of these creatures. 

Some, like the iguanas and cha- 
meleons are intriguing. 

The chameleons, known for their 
changing skin colors, are about 1 
foot in length, have a high back and 
a sort of T-Rex shape. They have no 
teeth, but their strong jaws enable 
them to munch and crunch their 
food. 

While they can look menacing, 
they are actually very gentle. Their 
life expectancy is about 3 years, and 
a male and female pair sells for 
$749. “A bargain,” a passing reptile 
enthusiast said. 

So much for intriguing. A little 


I could think of 
several things I'd 
rather have wrapped 
around my neck-- 
like a string of 
pearls or a gold or 
diamond necklace, 
but never a snake 


further down the aisle, things start 
to get ugly 

Scorpions, both small brown and 
large black Asian types, sit in sepa- 
rate compartments (Actually, they 
don’t sit, they “lay in waiting”). 

A perfect next-door neighbor, a 
black long-legged, hairy, tarantula 
with a head the size of a walnut, 
crouched under a rock. 

As luck would have it, I was just 
in time to watch some of the smaller 
creepy, crawly creatures enjoy their 
lunch. A nice cup of live crickets 
mixed with some kind of white pow- 
der was shaken up and spilled into 
each cubicle. As the crickets quickly 
scattered, the predators moved in 
slowly toward them. Yum, Yum 

Then we moved to the larger 
snakes. The big ones which feed on 
mice and rats, which, thank God, 
were not being fed. 

Unable to contain myself, I asked 
one of the young woman employees 
about the kind of people who buy 
these reptiles. 

“Anybody and everybody,” she 
said. “We have a customer, a 60-ish 
lady who comes in every week to 
buy two mice for her pet snake.” 

This is one lady you don’t want to 
tick off. 

It got worse. 

While busying myself snapping 
photos, a worker came out holding 
a beautiful white rabbit with pink 
eyes and long pink-lined ears. (It 
was the Easter Bunny!) 

As I “cooed” and pet this ador- 
able animal, I heard her mention 
that it was for a friend who has a 12- 
foot snake. 

“Why would he want to keep a 
rabbit and a snake?” I asked lamely. 

“The rabbit is for the snake,” she 
said 

“Excuse me?” I choked. This little 


fuzzy, rabbit is being fed toa... 
snake? 

She went on to explain matter- 
of-factly that mice and rats were 
just not enough. 

I was dumbfounded and horri- 
fied that an innocent rabbit was 
being sacrificed for a cold, scaly, do- 
nothing snake that offers nothing 
to its owner in the way of affection 
or joy. 

She said many snakes like to 
wrap themselves around their 
owner's neck as a means of affec- 
tion. 

I could think of several things I'd 
rather have wrapped around my 
neck — like a string of pearls, a gold 
or diamond necklace or a silk scarf. 
But, never a snake. 

I left the store, sickened and de- 
termined to find out if this practice 
was legal 

A check with the MSPCA proved 
disappointing. Yes, it is allowed. I 
was also told a snake doesn’t eat a 
rabbit every day. It takes a snake one 
month to fully digest a rabbit. 

Whew. Did feel better! Only one 
unlucky rabbit a month! Hello? Ani- 
mal rights activists where are you? 

Wasn't it just a couple of years 
ago cosmetic companies, under pres- 
sure from animal rights groups, were 
criticized for using rabbits in their 
testing laboratories? 

As a result, these companies 
changed the testing procedures and 
made sure repulsed consumers were 
aware of that fact to ensure contin- 
ued sales. 

Just who declared snakes, scorpi- 
ons and tarantulas “pets?” 

Isn't a pet something which gives 
you joy, affection or some kind of 
response to human interaction? 

Okay, so not every pet has to 
relate. You can't pet a fish, but there’s 


certainly joy in its graceful move- 
ments and its beautiful color. 

Turtles don’t give anything ei- 
ther, but they walk around the bot- 
tom of a bowl and stick their heads 
in and out. Not a big thrill, but 
they’re harmless. 

But we are talking scorpions and 
tarantulas which sting and can be 
lethal. 

Where the hell is the joy or grati- 
fication here? 

A 12-foot snake that devours live 
domestic animals? I don’t think so. 

Yes, you nature freaks, I know all 
about life’s food chain. That's OK in 
the wild. 

Every creature for themselves. 
But this is not the wild. This is 
barbarianism in your living room. 

What kind of a person gets joy in 
watching live animals die a horrible 
death? 

I'll bet that scorpions, tarantulas 
and snakes were the “pets” of Jeffrey 
Dahmer and Charles Manson. 

These are the creatures you find 
in a swamp or under a rock who 
have always had demonic associa- 
tions in cults and scare-the-hell-out- 
of-you horror movies. 

I've never seen a Hallmark card 
which captured the wonders of a 
scorpion or a tarantula sitting in a 
bed of tulips to cheer someone up. 

I've also never heard of anyone 
giving a snake to his sweetheart for 
Valentine Day. 

(Unless she was that 60-year-old 
crackpot). 

And, there are no rescue leagues 
which locate and provide loving 
homes for these slithering, legless, 
blood-sucking predators. 

As far as I’m concerned, the only 
good snake is found on a pair of 
attractive shoes, boots or a belt. 
Hisssssssssssssssssss. 


spends time asking questions abo’ 
their expectations and educat 
them on getting started and how 
maintain them. 

“I have a responsibility to t 
fish and to the customer who mu 
care for them,” he said. 

Exotic fish need to be kept in 
warm tank with temperatures ran, 
ing from 76 to 80 degrees. Synthet 
sea salt is added to tap water whe 
it dissolves and sets for about a da 
or two. Then the fish can be adde 

He pointed out an Emperor A 
gel fish which starts out at one-in¢ 
in size and has a black and whi 
circular pattern that changes into 
horizontal pattern of complete 
different colors when it reaches 1 
inches long. 

Quinn said people choose fis 
because “they don’t make nois 
they’re beautiful and their behavie 
is fascinating to watch.” 

Moving further back in the sto; 
is the bird center and nurse 
Michael Doonan, who tends to sot 
of the birds, was cuddling a thre 


month old Indonesian Molucca) 


Cockatoo. It lay in his lap, nuzzli 


its head against Doonan who ha 


been taking care of it since it was 1) 


days-old. 

Another young cockatoo sat i 
one of the nursery cubicles makin 
low shrieking sounds. Doonan e& 
plained the bird was crying, a co 
mon occurrence when birds feath 
ers start coming in, because t 
sharp quills pierce their skin. 
crying and discomfort is somewhe 
like the teething pain of a huma 


VY Parrots have a life spa 
of 10 to 75 years, depend 
ing on the species 


V Tylenol and chocolate 
are poisonous to cats 


VY Cats can be taught to 
use a toilet, play a piano, 
fetch, eat with their 
paws, play dead and jum 


V A Chameleon’s tongue 
is as long as its tail and 
body put together 


V White cats with blue 
eyes are deaf. White cats 
with one blue eye are 
deaf in the ear closest to 
blue eye 


V A snake’s eyes remain 
open even when it sleeps 


e¢¢ 


sO pretty 


baby. 

“These birds thrive on human 
touch,” he said. “They would go 
berserk and tear their feathers out 
without the human interaction,” a 
result of being separated from their 
species while in captivity. 

The cockatoos are beautiful but 
expensive, costing $2,699 each. 

Across the way from the nursery 
is the bird center where hundreds of 
exotic birds chirp, screech and flut- 
ter around in cages. Just outside 
that room is a cage that stands 
about 4 feet tall with thick heavy 
bars, adorned with 3 inch wide tree 
branches and a bowl of food includ- 
ing whole walnuts, almonds and 
other hard munchies. 

_ It appears large enough to holda 
small monkey, but is instead the 
home of Sapphire, a 4-pound Hya- 
cinth Macaw that is about 2-1/2 feet 
long, beak to tail. Sapphire can ap- 
ply 300 pounds of pressure per 
square inch of his beak and could 
easily bite a finger off. 

Sapphire sits majestically on top 
of his cage, moving about to investi- 
gate curious objects and activity in 
ithe surrounding area. 

| As I stepped closer to the cage 
muttering stupid “pretty bird” talk, 
|he bobbed his head up and down, 
jstretching out a claw now and then 
jas he moved along the thick bars. 

| Keeping a safe distance, I ques- 
tioned a passing employee about 
|why he was allowed to sit out of his 
icage, unleashed. She said that Sap- 
iphire is an old timer at Sea World 
‘and stays put most of the time. She 


said that birds usually give people a 
warning when they don't want to be 
bothered. The only time he’s locked 
in is at night. 

“I think he’s looking at my note- 
book,” I said warily as he inched his 
way toward me. 

She said if he got hold of it, he 
would probably tear it to shreds. 
“He does that sometimes. See that 
hole in the wall up over that door- 
way? He tore the molding off in a 
couple of minutes when he was 
bored one day.” 

She added that most of the time, 
Sapphire doesn’t get into trouble. 

What does a Macaw the size of 
Sapphire eat? 

“Muffins, toast, Cheerios, ba- 
nanas, or anything you'd feed a tod- 
dler, except avocados and choco- 
late. That would kill him,” she said. 

Sapphire’s long residency at Sea 
World probably is in part because 
he costs “around $20,000.” 

Sea World's reptile section is large 
and varied, containing some inter- 
esting and unusual creatures and is 
a story in itself. (See story on Rep- 
tiles). 

Prices at Sea World, like the se- 
lections, range from affordable to 
expensive. 

If none of the above pets turn 
your fancy or seem like too much 
trouble, there are always Chia pets, 
pet rocks and the latest electronic 


giga pets. 


Or, as Dina Brown, director of 
student activities said, “I have my 
pet peeves.” 


World of pets... 


® Family and 14 
animals live in 
‘peaceable kingdom’ 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
| mpulse Editor 

| ome people just can’t have 
| enough pets. Carol Rousseau, 
|\ who works at Sam's Pet Shop 
jon Route 28 in Salem, N.H. is well- 
jiuited for her job. 

| She knows all about animals. 
\Naiting to greet her each night at 
j1ome are two ferrets, three dogs, 
l 


| wo cats, five cockatiels, a horse and 
t rabbit. 

Rousseau said they all get along 
|| just fine,” sharing the same space, 
‘xcept for the horse, which is 
soarded about one-half mile away, 
ind the rabbit which lives outside in 
: hutch. 

Rousseau said that of the three 
\logs, a beagle, a German shepherd 
nd a Chihuahua, the beagle rules. 
‘he cats come and go as they please, 
nd the birds and ferrets have their 
wn caged domain. 

“The ferrets are very mischie- 
ous,” she said. The foot long wea- 
el-looking creatures are playful, but 
an get into trouble if not closely 
upervised when out of their cage. 

Atypical ferret cage is a four-foot 
quare, three level “condo” with 
onnecting staircases. 

The bottom floor is covered in 
w/ewspaper for “nature calls.” The 
niddle level is divided between a 
dod area and sleep area, which is 
tually a shoe box lined with a soft 
dwel where the animals curl up 


ato a ball. 
The upper floor, or penthouse, 


has a suspended canvas hammock 
and a square patch of carpeting 
where the animals can sun bathe. 

“They love to lay in that ham- 
mock,” Rousseau said. 

Each night, she lets “Perry” and 
“Como” out for about an hour to 
play and roll around on the kitchen 
floor, but keeps a close eye on them 
so they don’t wander. 

“They can burrow into the back 
of a sofa or chair,” she said. “That's 
their natural instinct.” 

Ferrets survive on a high fat and 
protein diet of dry food, cooked 
chicken, grapes and bananas, and 
enjoy a little cat nip. In the wild, 
ferrets would prey on mice and small 
birds, but she cautions pet owners 
never to feed them live food. 

Rousseau gives the ferrets a bath 
two times a month, filling her bath 
tub with about two inches of water. 

“They absolutely love to play in 
water,” she said. “I live on Shadow 
Lake. In the summer, I'll let them 
swim with me in waist deep water. 
They just love it.” 

Rousseau said that while ferrets 
are cuddly and cute and are vacci- 
nated for rabies and distemper, she 
does not recommend them as pets 
for young children. 

She said the cost of feeding all 
the animals is not as bad as one 
would think, considering a horse is 
included. 

“The dogs’ food actually costs 
more than the grain and hay,” she 
said. The horse consumes two bales 
of hay and 50-pounds of grain per 
week for about $14. 

Taking care of so many animals 
is no simple task, but Rousseau said 
she gets help from her husband and 
20-year-old son. 

It takes time, dedication and 
work, but it’s apparent this family 
feels thev’re worth it. 
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Camille Ducey photos 
PETS OF ALL KINDS: Michael 
Doonan cares for a baby cockatoo 
at Sea World Pet Center, which 
carries a large selection of pets, 
including exotic fish. 
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A safe haven for the lost, abused, unwanted 


®@ Methuen shelter 
provides greener pastures 
for animals in need 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


he MSPCA and the Nevins Farm and 
[este Centre, a shelter for horses 

and other farm animals, has been 
caring for abused and abandoned animals 
since 1868. 

The shelter, located on more than 60 
acres of pasture in Methuen, takes in nearly 
9,000 homeless and unwanted cats, dogs, 
rabbits and other small animals each year, 
according to MSPCA statistics. 

The surrender program helps people 
who are moving, have animal behavioral 
problems or are seeking a home for the pet 
ofa deceased relative, to feel confident that 
these animals will receive proper care and 
placement in responsible and compassion- 
ate homes. 

The MSPCA also works closely with law 
enforcement officials, local police animal 
control officers and veterinarians to rescue 
abused and neglected animals and when 
possible, seeks to educate owners so they 
can do what is necessary to keep their 


HOME AWAY FROM HOME: Horses receive shelter and care in a restful environment at 

Nevins Farm & Equine Centre, part of the MSPCA. 

shelter or if the Methuen stables are full, 

committed volunteers are ready to help. 
A wide variety of education programs, 

including the popular children’s summer 

program, are available. A lending library 


animals. 
The foster care volunteer program for 


horses helps place horses in foster homes if 


they need special care and are not yet ready 
for adoption. If a horse needs emergency 


program offers books, videos and periodi- 
cals to the general public for up to two 
weeks at a time. 

Newsletters covering issues on what to 
do with homeless cats and dogs, declawing 
and rabies can be picked up at the shelter 
on Broadway. 

Special programs to help low income pet 
owners afford the cost of spaying or neuter- 
ing their pets are also available to eligible 
owners, through participating veterinary 
hospitals and clinics throughout the state. 

Applications for assistance are provided 
at the MSPCA shelter. 

Since the shelter receives no financial 
support from federal, state or local govern- 
ments, all funding is from individuals, cor- 
porations and foundations concerned about 
animals and about teaching respect for all 
living things. 

The MSPCA welcomes all contributions 
and prints a wish list of much needed items 
such as: postage stamps, heavy duty sponges, 
laundry detergent, blankets and towels, 
ballpoint pens, scrap paper, collars, leashes, 
washable dog and cat toys, plastic kiddie 
pools for dogs; shoe boxes, and “more won- 
derful volunteers.” 


For further information on animals and 
volunteer services, call the animal sheleter 
at 687-7453. 


Holistic health care helps the whole animal 


@ Alternative care 
replaces traditional 
veterinary medicine for 
some area pets 


By MARK BEHAN 
Opinion Editor 


n 1983 Dr. Roger DeHann’s wife Ginny 

became seriously ill. The illness lin 

gered. Her body didn’t respond to pre- 
scribed antibiotics. 

Frustrated and baffled, she sought alter- 
native care: holistic medicine, herbs, acu- 
puncture. Her body responded and she soon 
recovered. 

DeHann, a holistic veterinarian, began 
treating animals using the holistic meth- 
ods that were successfully used on his wife. 


Holistic is a 
Greek word mean- 
ing “of or relating 
to the whole”— 
specifically, the 
body and the soul. 

“Holistic veteri- 
narians lookat and 
treat the whole 
animal, rather 
——pmmmmes than dealing with 
individual symp- 

ae toms, the blood 
test or the x-ray.”DeHann said, who works 
at the Coastal Animal Hospital in Salisbury. 

Holistic methods include homeopathy, 
acupuncture, chiropractic and herbal medi- 
cine. The goal is to stimulate the body’s 
natural inborn healing abilities, with an 
emphasis on “natural.” 

Holistic care, said Dehann, is based on 


wo 


nutrition. 

“Modern diets, full of chemicals and 
preservatives, are not natural. Animals don't 
eat this way in nature.” 

He added that the ingredients in a can of 
dog food do not include vegetables. As our 
parents told us growing up, eating veg- 
etables is good for us and for our pets as 
well. 

“It’s very important for animals to have 
vegetables in their diets.” He suggests add- 
ing raw vegetables or natural supplements 
to our pets’ food. 

As with humans, DeHann said drugs are 
prescribed too often by traditional veteri- 
narians and new strains of illnesses are 
developing that are difficult to treat. 

“Pets are being vaccinated too much and 
too often.” 

He recommends having your pet vacci- 
nated every three years, rather than every 


year, adding that it's not necessary for older 
animals to be vaccinated. DeHann said he 
isn’t against using drugs on animals. 

“There are situations when drugs are 
necessary: when an animal has a very high 
temperature or has been hit by a car,” he 
said. 

The holistic veterinarian association is 
growing rapidly and gaining support, 
DeHann said . 

“Things are happening, which is great. 
Regular veterinarians are accepting acu- 
puncture and herbs as mainstream, instead 
of fighting it.” 

DeHann said they mainly treat small 
animals, dogs and cats, and exotic animals, 
such as birds, ferrets and turtles at the 
hospital. 

Formerly located in Haverhill, DeHann’s 
practice has moved to the Coastal Animal 
Hospital in Salisbury. 


When dog ‘doodie’ calls, owner forced to act quickly 


relentless: 


» Al 


@ ‘Shopping’ pooch 
is better off home 
alone 


ogs, Our ever loyal furry 
friends, have a place in our 
homes and hearts as 


unique members of the family. 
And why not? They live just to 
please us, 

They never talk about us be- 
hind our backs, never ask for 
money or the keys to the car, and 
they won't leave us bankrupt after 
college tuition. 

They are not appalled to be 
seen with us if one of their friends 
happens to pass by during a walk. 

Some of us make room in our 
beds for them: we place Christmas 

- gitts under the tree for them and 
include them in family photos. 
They are our “other children,” and 
we would do just about anything 
for them. 

like the timc = .Jok my pre- 
cious fox terrier shopping to Lord 


& Taylor. 

This was many moons ago when 
animals were permitted in retail 
stores on a leash. No one really did 
that anymore, but! couldn't resist 
a hot sale and didn’t want to leave 
my little angel home alone again. 

At first I was uncomfortable 
maneuvering him in and around 
clothes rounders and dizzying 
aisles, and the little darling looked 
confused. But I soon relaxed. 

After all, he was house trained, 
small and didn't make noise. It 
was no worse than taking a tod- 
dler shopping. In fact, it was even 
better—no squealing, whining, 
“hungry, tired, Mommy” stuff. 

I made my way around looking 
at various racks of clothes and 
back tracked to some jeans I had 
missed, when suddenly I saw it. 

“Oh God” I whispered through 
clenched teeth, trying not to be- 
lieve my eyes. 

But there is was just about a 
foot away from one of those clothes 
rounders—a fresh pile of . . . yep, 
you got it. Unmistakably dog 

I froze in horror. What should 
1 do? 

“Clean it up before someone 
sees it, you idiot,” my conscience 
scolded. 

But how? With what? Even 
mothers of toddlers have those 
handy wipes for accidents. Here I 
was totally unprepared. How could 
I ask one of those uppity sales 
women to assist? 


Frantically, llooked around and 
saw a bin that had hangers and 
tissue paper init, but it was across 
the aisle. 

I was now ducking behind 
clothes racks, while cursing at my 
shivering little “stoolie.” My heart 
pounded as I waited for the per- 
fect moment when the sales- 
woman would retreat to the dress- 
ing room. 

I took a step forward and froze. 
Couldn't do it. 

I stepped back again, my heart 
racing. “Please God, don’t let any- 
one see me,” | prayed. 

Again my conscience snapped, 
“Get a grip — you have to clean 
this up! 

Once more! stepped out. I could 
do this. The coast was clear. 

In a quick flash, I grabbed my 
little Benedict Arnold and ran for 
the exit door, palpitating the whole 
way, sure that I would hear some- 
one scream out “Stop the woman 
with the dog!” 

Once outside, I jumped into my 
car and sped off, swearing at my- 
self and threatening my rat-faced 
little crapper who was cowering 
in the backseat. 

I took all the back roads and 
made it home to the safety of my 
garage. 

Life was never the same. Guilt 
ruled my every day. Shameful vi- 
sions of unsuspecting shoppers 
screaming in disgust would fill 
my thoughts. My conscience was 


“God will punish you.” Yes, I 
deserve it. 

To this day that memory haunts 
me. But I am still doing penance. 
Every dog we have owned since 
then has had some sort of “rare” 
digestive problem or “parasite.” 
They have upchucked and down- 
loaded in every room of the house. 

One stubborn beagle who re- 
fused to train left his mark on my 
bed pillow. 


My 70 pound Labrador battled 
one of those parasites for six 
months. Each day as I returned 
home, it was like making my way 
through a mine field. 

Even now, I am the only mem- 
ber of our household who gets 
more “dog duty” than anyone else. 

Some lessons are hard learned. 

Dogs shouldn't go to depart- 
ment stores. And stupid dog own- 
ers should be trained in common 
sense. 


The NEW 


Career Counseling 
Full and Part Time Placement 


One Stop Job Search Worksbops 


Computerized Job Searches 


i Cooperative Education 


Traditional Coop 
Alumoi Co-op 
Pre-Ceo-op 


{ Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


Come see us! 


Sywes Bide C300 
Tot (VIM POST TD 
Fax (978) 586-367 


Traditional Work Study Placement 
“America Reads” Tutor (Work-Study) 
‘ork-Study 


Community Service W: 
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@ Newburyport secret 
offers delicious cuisine for 
an affordable cost 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 


nyone carrying on a long love affair 
A™ dining out, knows the search 

for getting what you want, how you 
want it, can be a constant challenge and, at 
times, down right disappointing. 

On any given evening, you could be 
facing a plate of the under-cooked, the 
overcooked, the mystery meal that looks 
nothing like the description given in the 
menu ~ the whole affair is hit or miss. 

Ending the Russian roulette of restau- 
rant fare is as simple as an evening of 
dining at Chef's Harvest, where the food 
wary and enthusiasts can enjoy a delicious 
meal in a clean, cozy setting, and not have 
to consult a money lender to pay the tab. 

Situated at the corner of Winter and 
Washington Streets in Newburyport, it is 
out of the picturesque downtown area that 
boasts many of the city’s eateries. Occupy- 
ing the second and third floors ofa building 
that once housed a corner market on the 
ground level, the restaurant could go unno- 
ticed to the less observant. Making the 
discovery of Chef's Harvest is like popping 
open an oyster and finding a pearl. 

The dining room is small, cozily so, and 
equipped with nine tables (an additional 


‘Wings of the 


® Brilliant cast is led by 
Helena Bonham Carter 
and Linus Roache 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Staff Reporter 


66 The Wings of a Dove,” based on the 
classic novel by Henry James, is a 
spellbinding film that portrays with 

intensity one couple’s fierce love affair chal- 

lenged by 19th century elitist values. 
James, who is known for incorporating 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATES, INC 


Losing Weight 
iS one thing. 

osing perspecti 
iS anotner. 


Gain back a sense of Who you were 
before food took control. 


used for functions). Plants are positioned 
throughout, adding a homey touch and a 
plenitude of windows keep the room from 
appearing too closed in. 

Upon arrival, we were given into the 
helpful and friendly care of lone waitress, 
Lorraine Florio, who also assumes the du- 
ties of hostess and cashier. She has an 
excellent grasp of the food and wine she 
serves, and isn’t afraid to suggest a certain 
salad dressing or sell you on a decadent 
dessert. She is attentive but unhurried, 
setting the tone for a leisurely meal, which 
is also assisted by softly playing classical 
music. 

The largest problem that confronts you 
while you contemplate the menu, is having 
to decide which culinary delight to order. 
Bill Holaday, the owner and chef, turns out 
a diverse selection of French cuisine. 

The portions are generous but not over- 
whelming and his use of sauces, emphasize 
rather than mask the flavor of the meal. 
Nothing is frozen. Holaday said he shops 
daily and cuts his own meat, ensuring the 
food served is as fresh as possible. The first 
bite resoundingly proves that fact. 

Appetizers range from $3.75 to $6.95 
and include such pleasers as sauteed mush- 
rooms, crab cake New Orleans, and salmon 
smoked shrimp. The menu is broken down 
into two sections. 

The “Family Fare,” priced from $5.75 to 
$9.95, offers the same variety of beef, 
chicken, pasta and fish as the slightly more 
pricey “Continental Fare” with chicken 


$14.95. All entrees come with a choice of 
two of the potato du jour, vegetable, rice 
and salad. 

Wine is served by either the glass ($3) or 
by the bottle ($13). Miller Lite is offered as a 
domestic beer, but for those who prefer 
something more full bodied, Heineken, Sam 
Adams and St. Paulie’s Girl are offered. 

Achildren’s menu is also offered for the 
young diner. The choices consist of chicken 
fingers, macaroni & cheese, cheeseburger 
or filet of sole. Each meal is priced at $3.50 
and is served with potato and vegetable. 

The mark of a great chef is pleasing 
everyone at a table and here Holaday excels. 
Of the entrees we ordered, all were excel- 
lent in preparation and presentation. Rec- 
ommended is the Chicken Maison ($10.95); 
two boneless, skinless breasts glazed with 
raspberry vinegar sauce. Cooked to perfec- 
tion, the chicken is so tender it nearly 
chews itself. 

Equally as delicious, the Medallion of 
Tenderloin Raifora ($13.95), is pan seared 
and served with a horseradish sauce. The 
special of the day was veal served with a 
mushroom sauce, and again, the meat was 
tender and savory. 

We began the meal with warm, fresh 
baked bread anda salad served with a sweet 
and sour lemon vinagrette. The vegetables 
were fresh and crisp and combined with the 
dressing, it succeeds in waking the taste 
buds up. 

We accompanied the meal with a dry, 
elegantly spiced French red wine, La Ville 


Chefs Harvest 

38A Washington St 
Newburyport 

(978) 463-1775 

Hours: 

Mon., Wed., Thur. & Sun. 5 to 9 
p-m.; Sat. & Sun. 5 to 10 p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays 

On street parking available 
Reservations accepted 

Major credit cards accepted 
Smoking & nonsmoking sections 


KKK 


out of four stars 


Ferme, suggested by Lorraine and delicious 
as promised. Dessert was Banana Crepe 
enveloping vanilla ice cream with artful use 
of honey and cinnamon and a Chocolate 
Bread Pudding served with a generous dol- 
lop of cream. Both were priced at $3.95. 
The restaurant has been at its present 
location for three years. Those who wander 
away from the downtown area and sample 
Chef's Harvest, promote the restaurant by 
word of mouth networking, drawing first- 
time diners from the Merrimack Valley 
area. Real food enthusiasts have a good 
reason for coming out now that one of 
Newburyport’s best secrets is getting out. 


Dove’ brings Henry James’ novel to life 


love affairs into the social struggles that 
exist between the classes in novels such as 
“Portrait of a Lady” and “Daisy Miller,” 
provides inspiration for a film adaptation 
that exudes sensuality and intrigue. 

The film stars Helena Bonham Carter as 
Kate, who is forced to choose between her 
elevated place in society and her forbidden 
love to common journalist Merton Densher, 
played by Linus Roache. 

Kate and Merton’s affair consists of se- 


Dota: Thursday 
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ex Women's Network 
Building B - 304 


for free information ond screening for eating disorders 


Call 978-556-3832 For an Appointment 


The National Eating Disorders Screening Program 
an event during Eating Disorders Awareness Week 


Tre 12-1:30pm 


TERETE 


MAIN OFFICE: 1 MERRIMAC LANDING - SUITE 17 - NEWBURYPORT, MA 01950 - TELEPHONE S08 463 3030 - FAX 508 463 0009 


cret, passionate rendezvous, carefully hid- 
den from society, but they become help- 
lessly discontent, yearning to unveil their 
feelings through marriage. 

Kate, however, has aspirations for her- 
self and giving up her wealth and giving in 
to her heart is the conflict that alters her 
life and her lover’s forever. 

American heiress, Millie, played by Alison 
Elliot, enters the lives of the lovers at their 
most desperate hour. Lovely Millie, who 
endures a secret of her own, becomes the 
lovers’ last hope for overcoming the impos- 
sible, by offering an enticing possibility 


which leads the characters into a world of 
romance, manipulation, desire and deceit. 

Composer Edward Shearmur’s romantic 
orchestrated score intertwines with the 
beautiful gondolas and castles ofItaly, where 
most of the film is located, enhances the 
elegance of the film and Europe's old world 
charm. 

The cast’s brilliant performance, breath- 
taking scenery and an enthralling conflict 
combine to form a drama that engages the 
viewers in the lives and minds of the char- 
acters from the first seductive scene to the 
unexpected conclusion. 


BODY IMAGE: 


A WORKSHOP FOR WOMEN 
WITH PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 
LED BY 


ROXANNE CIRELLI, 
DIRECTOR OF THE LEARNING ACCOMMODATIONS CENTER 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 


1998 


At THE WOMEN’S NETWORK, RM B-306 
12:00 Noon-1:00 PM 


This workshop is limited to 12 participants. 
Please register by calling (978) 556-3832. 


As women, society teaches us to define ourselves by our bodies. No 
woman’s body is perfect, thus the beginning of limiting our understanding 
and valuing of who we really are. But what happens if we add any physical 


challenges to the equation? 


This sensitive discussion will form the core of the workshop and will 
be conducted in the privacy of the NECC Women’s Network with others 
who face the same challenges. 


<| 
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Valentine’s 
Day blues 


@ Chivalry is 
dead and the 
Single Guy is 
miserable 


loathe Valentine's Day for reasons brought on to me in 
I the fourth grade. The class sweetheart was this vixen of 

a girl, and she gave everyone in the class a valentine 
except me. Her reasoning was that I was not worthy of a 
valentine from the likes of her. Well, you can only guess 
what I thought of her from then on. 

This year, I hate Valentine’s Day for more reasons than 
ever. You see, the big cheese is single this year and doting 
around that special someone is something I will not be 
doing on Feb. 14. No, not me. I will be feeding my cat, 
washing my hair, or just eating pint after pint of Ben & 
Jerry's. 

1 thought long and hard over what I would do for 
Valentines Day if I was with Miss Wonderful and my 
evening would go as follows: 

I would pull out the three-button Calvin Klein suit | 
bought for those special occasions and verify my reserva- 
tions for Top of the Hub for 7:30 p.m. 

The roses would be promptly delivered at 3 p.m. and 
would contain a card with the lyrics to “Wonderwall” by 
Oasis. There would be six red roses, four pink and two 
yellow, because friendship is the most vital part to any 
relationship. 

After dinner, we would venture to Blockbuster to rent 
her favorite movies: “Sleepless in Seattle” and “Breakfast at 
Tiffany's.” I would cry at the end of each one, showing my 
sensitive side, and she would tell me that I rock. 

I would end the night off with a dedication of her 
favorite song on the radio, “Somebody,” by Depeche Mode, 
and sing every word to her with all of my heart. Again, she 
would say I rock. The perfect date has come to an end, but 
alas, it is all a dream. 

It seems more girls are after Mr. Mean, who will treat 
them like dirt, or Mr. Chicken Pot Pie, who would rather 
order them around. Is chivalry dead or am I the only one 
who thinks like this? 

Girls, I tell you, sensitive men are few and far between. 

Find one and grab hold, because he will give you everything 
you want without making you feel bad about it. 
- Like I said, I would give anything to spend Valentine's 
Day with someone special. Luckily, I will be hosting a 
dinner party for my friends and we will rock on with our 
bad selves until Feb. 15. 

As for the girl in the fourth grade, wouldn't you know 
that things are quite different now. We have been friends 
since. As for me, I will be single on Valentine’s Day, again, 
year number three, but I will have something better than 
anyone else - the greatest friends that money can't buy at 
my house for one amazing evening. 

And, I'm allergic to cats anyway 


Drop off your 

answers in our 
Student Center 
newsroom today. The 
first 10 win a free 
coffee at Jitters. Good 
luck! 


‘Here’s the story...’ 


1. What did Marcia’s friend Harvey do for a hobby? 

2. Who broke Marcia’s nose? 

3. What object did the boys break when they “played ball 
in the house?” 

4. What was the cat's name that Bobby saved? 

5. What was Greg's alter-ego? 

6, What was the chant that kids sang to torment Cindy 
when she had a speech impediment? 

7. Who did Marcia get to sing for her high school dance? 

8. Who won the driving contest? 

9. What world record did Bobby and Cindy attempt to 
break? 

10. What was Cindy's doll’s name? 

See answers and winner's names in next issue. 
Answers to last weeks trivia: 1. His date ruins it. 2. With the 
Swirl, 3.“Jerry” 4.Risk 5. “These pretzels are making me 
thirsty.” 6 °Bad Chicken! 7. Little Jerry 8. George 9. 
Jumbalaya 10. Dolores (There were no winners last issue) 


she 


BRINGING UP 


® Fresh talent from Ethan Hawke, 
Gwyneth Paltrow carries ‘Great 
Expectations’ 

By CHRIS BLASDEL 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


harles Dickens’ novel, “Great Expectations,” has a 
G "90s twist in the newest film starring Ethan Hawke 

and Gwyneth Paltrow. The setting, characters, and 
life-style has changed, but the eerie story remains the 
same. 

Ethan Hawke stars as Finnegan Bell, a poor child grow- 
ing up on the Gulf Coast of Florida and raised by his sister 
and her husband. 

The young Finn has a talent in drawing and spends his 
days creating from the world around him. Until one day, an 
escaped convict, played by a convincing Robert DeNiro, 
changes young Finn's life forever. 

As the story flows, Finn meets up with an eccentric lady 
named Ms. Dinsmoor, played by Anne Bancroft and her 
niece, Estella, played by Gwyneth Paltrow. 

Finn falls instantly in love with Estella and though her 
aunt persuades him not to pursue the relationship, Finn 
does and eventually gets hurt in the process. 

“Great Expectations” is an amazing tale of the rise of a 
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A new twist on a classic tale 


poor soul and his quest to be with the insatiable desire of 
his life. Hawke possesses a talent that young actors strive 
for, and his chemistry with Paltrow is almost intense. 

On screen, Paltrow and Hawke mesh with one another 
and their romance is by far exotic. The addition of the 
Bancroft character has a zany twist on an already forboding 

relationship. 

Paltrow appear to be 
the constricting views of Hawke’s conscience. While 
Bancroft, though as flashy as she seems, plays the angel, 
Paltrow seductive and heartbreaking devil take the better 
half of Hawke's character. 

With the success of previous films such as “Reality 
Bites,” “Dead Poet's Society,” and “Before Sunrise,” Hawke 
has molded a typical but alluring character for himself. As 
a young adult, Hawke has begun to set the standard for 
what the 20-something man stands for. 

Paltrow has become quite an interesting actress, offer- 
ing flawless performances and doing them so easily. Paltrow, 
though chided for earlier films with not being passionate 
enough in her acting, has become a strong actress and this 
role, both demanding and genuine, has proven her as a 
talent for the future. 

With the support of screen veterans DeNiro and Bancroft, 
“Great Expectations” is an excellent film. Paltrow and 
Hawke light up the screen and make this film highly 
enjoyable. 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 
HI, GUYS! STARGAZING? 


POINT THAT THING 
AWAY FRoM THE 


HONEY. AFTER ALL, BLACK 


HISTORY MONTH ISN'T 
JUST THE COLDEST 
MONTH OF THE YEAR.. 


LECTURES IN HONOR 
OF BLACK HISTORY 


WOW, DICK CLARK 
OUR DRIVEWAY! 


MAYBE WERE 
GOING To BE 


DOUGIE , I'VE GOT THE rt 
ae AND THE 
ISITING ME TONIGHT / 


HEY’ VON‘T FoR- 
T THE AONE 


THE BAD NEWS IS NO 
MONEY,..THE GOOD NEWS 
19 YOU DONT NEED To 
WATER YOUR ROSE 
BUSH TODAY. 


iP 
CENTRAL STATION’ 


MAT by King Foaruies Syndiecale, ne Word 19M reserved 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 

Timing seems to be very 
good, so it’s best to take ad- 
vantage of promoting busi- 
ness ideas or career advance- 
ment. Devote a majority of 
your efforts to job interests 
ou'll be amazed at 


- May 21) 
Misleading 
news about 


those close to 
you may arise. Be on guard and make no decisions until you 
have all the facts straight. Self-interest will motivate you, 
although you may be torn between wanting to excel ina 
particular matter, or share the spotlight. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Travel is in the works, make sure to plan your itinerary 
carefully, creating some time for pleasure. You'll come up 
with an idea concerning business or relationship interests 
which may sound great, but don’t expect everyone else to 
share your interest. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Your view of the immediate future will benefit your 
ability to firm up romantic ties, and encourage supervisors 
at work to have added confidence in you. This dependabil- 
ity you portray inspires faith into those who surround you. 
Guard against poor judgment. 

LEO: (July 24- Aug. 23) 

Try to modify your views, if necessary, to ensure peace 
on the home front. Displaying a defensive attitude may 
produce actions that may be regretted later. You may have 
to deal with a few headstrong individuals, and an argu- 
ment is inevitable. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

You may be in the mood to have things your own way, 


but it may not be the best of times to insist on it. Back off 
if someone seriously challenges you. Some inside informa- 
tion may make it possible to put a few extra dollars in your 
pocket, possibly real estate. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

A few of your ideas are impractical, but you don’t have 
to give up completely on them. It’s time to capitalize on 
your gregarious nature and push ahead with any projects 
involving your career path — the more supporters you can 
gather, the better. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

There may be an unexpected message coming your way 
that may momentarily throw you off balance both emo- 
tionally and financially. Make sure to keep the lines of 
communication open with family members. Financial ad- 
vice is suggested regarding any new investments. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

If you use your imagination, there may be a delightful 
romantic surprise just around the corner for you. There 
may be confusion in regards to a social or romantic date 
that may cause frustration earlier in the week. Good vibes 
are developing for future career goals. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

You have a chance to strengthen an important relation- 
ship which signals success for any long range dependabil- 
ity. Try to keep a tight rein on your temper and reactions 
to others. If you speak before you think, feelings may be 
hurt and explanations will be difficult. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Your timing seems to be off, and it may be difficult to 
reach someone you've been trying to get a hold of. Ifyou do, 
the conversation may not be what you expected. You may 
also have to readjust your thinking or reevaluate your 
goals, a major decision is close at hand. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Nowis as good of time as any to learn to become thrifty. 
Think before you part with your hard earned cash. You have 
a few far out ideas and opinions, and if pressed on others 
will only cause confusion and maybe hostility. 


Wednesday, Feb. 11 
National Condom Week — AIDS Awareness: Cafeteria 


alcove, 11a.m. - 1p.m. HIV/AIDS information, resources, 
HIV testing sites and free condoms. Sexually transmitted 
diseases information and resources. 
Self Defense Techniques: gymnasium, 12-1 p.m. 
Learn basic self defense techniques, stretching and light 
aerobics. 
20 Minute Abs: gymnasium, sports & fitness center, 11:05- 
11:25 a.m. An intense workout focusing on that trouble 
area. 
Body sculpting for beginners: gymnasium, sport & fitness 
center, 1:05 - 1:45 p.m. Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 
Ibs. Total body conditioning. 
Thursday, Feb. 12 
Advanced Body Sculpting: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:45 a.m. 
Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 lbs. Total Body Condi- 
tioning. 
Friday, Feb. 13, 1998 
Valentine’s Day Flower & Balloon Sale 
Eating Great in 1998: lecture hall A, noon. 
Presented by Claudette Novak, registered dietician. 
Skiing Fitness: wellness & fitness Center, 12-1 p.m. Get in 
shape before you hit the slopes. 
Mardi Gras Ball: student center cafeteria, 7 p.m. 
Monday, Feb. 16, 1998 
Self Defense Techniques: sport & fitness center, 10-11 a.m. 
Floor Hockey: sport & fitness center, 12 - 1 p.m. 
Step and Low Impact Aerobics: dance studio (sport & 
fitness center), 12 - 1 p.m. 
Body Sculpting for Beginners: sport & fitness center, 1:05- 
1:45 p.m. 
Tuesday, Feb. 17 
Advanced Body Sculpting: sport & fitness center, 11:05 - 
11:45 a.m. 
Wednesday, Feb. 18, 1998 
Put on a Happy Face: Dental Awareness Week: Lawrence 
atrium, 11a.m. - 1 p.m. 
With the Dental Assistant students, training will be pro- 
vided on proper dental hygiene and gum care. Dental 
products and coupons will be distributed. 
HIV, Hepatitis and Other Sexually Transmitted Diseases: 
cafeteria alcove, Haverhill, 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 
Information, resources, pamphlets and condoms. HIV test- 
ing site information and lists of area clinics. 
Self Defense Techniques: gymnasium, 12-1 p.m. 
20 Minute Abs: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:25 a.m. 
Body Sculpting for Beginners: gymnasium, 1:05 - 1:45 
p.m.. 
Thursday, Feb. 19, 1998 
Advanced Body Sculpting: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:45 a.m. 
Skiing Fitness: wellness & fitness center, 12 - 1 p.m. 
Natural High Night: Family Movie Night: sport & fitness 
center, 6 - 9 p.m. 
Saturday, Feb. 21, 1998 
Bowling Trip: location to be determined, 1 - 4 p.m. 
Transportation provided. 
Feb. 23 - 27, 1998 
National Eating Disorders Awareness Week: Lawrence 
atrium, 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. Eating disorders among college 
women and men are at epidemic proportions. Identify 
risky behaviors in yourself and learn how to support a 
friend. 
Monday, Feb. 23, 1998 
Self Defense Techniques: sport & fitness center, 10-11 a.m. 
Floor Hockey: sport & fitness center, 12 - 1 p.m. 
Step and Low Impact Aerobics: dance studio (sport & 
fitness center), 12 - 1 p.m. 
Body Sculpting for Beginners: sport & fitness center, 1:05- 
1:45 p.m. 
Tuesday, Feb. 24, 1998 
Advanced Body Sculpting: sport & fitness center, 11:05 - 
11:45 a.m. 
Wednesday, Feb. 25, 1998 
Saying Goodbye to an Old Flame: cafeteria alcove, 11 a.m.- 
1 p.m. 
Smoking kills 300,000 Americans a year. Learn how smok- 
ers quit and how to get help - resources and self-help tips. 
Eating Great in 1998: Lawrence atrium, noon 
Self Defense Techniques: gymnasium, 12 - 1 p.m. 
20 Minute Abs: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:25 a.m. 
Body Sculpting for Beginners: gymnasium, 1:05-1:45 p.m. 
Thursday, Feb. 26, 1998 
Advanced Body Sculpting: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:45 am 
Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 lbs. 
Friday, Feb. 27, 1998 
Pool Tournament (9-Ball): sport & fitness center, noon 
Skiing Fitness: wellness & fitness center, 12 - 1 p.m. 
Saturday, Feb. 28, 1998 
Snow Tubing: Amesbury Snow Park, 9 a.m. 
Upcoming activities include: 
March 2 - 6, 1998 
National Nutrition Month: Lawrence atrium, 11 a.m. - 1 
p.m. 
Learn how to keep your body healthy with proper nutri- 
tion, fitness and exercise information. 
National Health & Wellness Week 
Cafeteria alcove, Haverhill, 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 
Free pamphlets, brochures, resources, hotlines, recipes 
samples and condoms! 
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Skier caution urged after high profile accidents 


® Guidelines and 
safety tips ensure a 
healthy and fun ski 
season 

By RHONDA MESSINA 


Staff Reporter 


kiing can be dangerous, and 

S in some cases, fatal. The ac- 

tual chance of being in a 

skiing accident is very slim, but 

skiers who don’t ski responsibly 
are at a greater risk fer injury. 

But the reasons people enjoy 


skiing is simple — it’s exciting. — 


Skiers who don’t prepare them- 
selves well enough essentially put 
themselves and others at risk. 

Everyday people take risks. Just 
like driving without a seat belt 
when it’s snowing out could mean 
life or death for the motorist, the 
same is true with skiers. 

Skiers should take precautions 
and follow safety tips to avoid 
potentially fatal injuries. Skiing 
will be more fun and safer if you 
use good judgment. 

Kelly Carleton, ski club presi- 
dent, considers herself an inter- 
mediate skier and has skied for 
about eight years. She does not 
believe skiing is a risky sport. 

“But night skiing can be dan- 
gerous because it’s hard to see 
trees, ice patches or moguls,” she 
said. 

“A skier who is under control 
does not feel that he or she is at 
any risk for an injury. Although 
skiers should not overdo them- 
selves when they take to the slopes 
because they become prone to 
physical fatigue, thus increasing 
the chance of getting hurt,” she 
said. 

She said the skier will always 
endure physical fatigue, especially 
after a long, hard day. Carleton 
said in all her years of skiing, she 
has not sustained any injuries. 


~ Hoop ScHEDULES — 


Men's 
Feb. 11 at 6 p.m., Newbury College 
Feb. 14 at 1 p.m., C.C. of Rhode 
Island 
Feb. 16 at 4 p.m., At Springfield 
Tech. CC, 
Feb. 18 at 8 p.m., Mass Bay C.C. 


Women’s 
Feb. 11 at 8 p.m., Newbury College 
Feb. 14 at 1 p.m., At Hampshire 
College 
Feb. 16 at 4 p.m., Massasoit C.C. 
Feb. 18 at 6 p.m., Mitchell College 


Wanted 


Immediately 


Mature, non 
smoking 
individual with 
own transportation 
to care fora 15 
month-old and 3 


year-old in my 
home Monday- 
Friday afternoons. 
References 
required 


Call Wendy 
at 
978-521-6202 


“Be careful and don’t fool 
around on the slopes,” she said. 

Sonny Bono and Michael 
Kennedy were both experienced 
or skilled skiers; however, their 
level of expertise had nothing to 
do with whether they were prone 
to an accident. The harder the trail 
is, the more dips, ice and trees will 
surround the skier 

According to the National Ski 
Areas Association, an average of 
34 skiers have died every year over 
the past 13 years. Some die from 
heart attacks, suffer chair lift acci- 
dents or are lost in avalanches, 
but most hit trees and died from 
the trauma. The number of people 
who are skiing is increasing, but 
so are the amounts of reported 
skiing injuries and accidents. 

Experts warn people to take it 
easy on the slopes, and ski officials 


are urging caution. They say to be 
cautious when skiing at night due 
tothe bumps, dips, and ice patches 
one may overlook. 

The NSAA has adopted The Re- 
sponsibility Code. Here are some 
tips from the experts. 

Control: Always stay in control 
and be able to stop or avoid other 
people or objects. 

Right of way: People ahead of 
you have the right of way. It is 
your responsibility to avoid them. 

No obstructions: You must not 
stop where you obscure a trail or 
are not visible from above. 

Look, yield: Whenever starting 
downhill or merging into a trail, 
look uphill and yield to the others. 

Equipment: Always use devices 
to help prevent runaway equip- 
ment. Obtain proper equipment. 
Be sure to have your bindings ad- 


justed correctly at a ski shop. 

Signs: Observe all posted signs 
and warnings. Keep off closed trails 
and out of closed areas. 

Ski lifts: Prior to using any lift, 
you must have the knowledge and 
ability to load, ride and unload 
safety. 

On safety tips: Know Your Lim- 
its. Learn to ski and snowboard 
smoothly-and in control. Stop be- 
fore you become fatigued. 

Physical condition: Get in 
shape. Don’t try to ski yourself 
into shape. 

Lessons: Take a lesson. You 
improve the most when you re- 
ceive guidance. 

Water: Drink plenty of water 
so you won't become dehydrated. 

Alcohol: Curb alcohol con- 
sumption. Skiing does not mix 
well with alcohol or other drugs. 


Will helmets help? Doctors 
have said that a helmet would 
have saved Kennedy’s life, but it 
could not have saved him from 
massive spinal injuries. 

Since the numbers of skiing 
accident deaths are rising each 
year, people have argued whether 
the use of helmets should be made 
mandatory. People have raised the 
fact that Olympic downhill racers 
wear them, but inexperienced 
people do not. 

Kelly Carleton said she does 
not see the legislature passing a 
law. 

“They won't enforce a helmet 
law because there is to much fuss 
about them,” she said. Carleton 
skies on a regular basis and has 
noticed the younger children wear- 
ing helmets more frequently this 


season. ¢ 
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@ Women improve 
with team effort, 
strong play and 
new players 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


‘Ts men’s and women’s bas- 
ketball teams have used hard 
work and heads-up play to 
improve their records in the sec- 
ond half of the season. 

Recently, the men have gone 1- 
2 to bring their record to 1-14. The 
women upped their record to 6-12 
with two wins in their three re- 
cent games. 

The men were manhandled by 
a strong Roxbury Community Col- 
lege team who jumped out to a 65- 
14 lead at half time en route to an 
easy 111-51 win. Joe Moeckel led 
the Knights with 20 points, while 
Henry Evans added 11 in the los- 
ing effort. 

The men picked up their first 
win in the next game as they 
hosted Gateway Community Col- 
lege and cruised to a 79-71 win. 
Evans continued his strong play, 
scoring 28 points. Brad Porter 
poured in 14 points and Brian 
Hutchinson added 11. 

“A big reason we won was that 
we were able to set up into our 
offense because we didn’t see too 
much pressure from Gateway,” 
Coach Richard Steele said about 
the win. 

“We were up by 23-24 points 
with three or four minutes to go, 
and I| started to substitute pretty 
liberally,” Steele said. “They left 
most of their starters in the game 


to try and play catchup, but the 
outcome was never in doubt.” 

A large number of turnovers 
proved costly against North Shore 
Community College. The Seahawks 
jumped out to a 45-22 halftime 
lead and coasted to a 95-55 win. 

Brian Hutchinson led the 
Knights with 13 points. JeffTibbetts 
added 12 points while Brad Porter 
poured in 10 points. 

Steele believes the team will 
have to play hard and smart ifthey 
expect to win a few more games 
this season. All but one of their 
upcoming games are against teams 
with winning records. 

“We're going to have to work 
hard in practice and play smart in 
games and we may be able to get 
a few wins,” he said. 

The women improved their 
record by winning two of their last 
three games, both coming against 
teams they lost to in the first half. 

The Knights dominated Com- 
munity College of Rhode Island, 
cruising to a 53-34 win. Mary Baia 
played strong scoring 20 points 
and dishing out six assists. Cassie 
Ellis added 11 points and con- 
trolled the boards with 20 re- 
bounds. 

The women then _ beat 
Quinsigamond Community Col- 
lege, a team they had lost to ear- 
lier in the season, by a score of 57- 
54. Baia played a great game all- 
around, scoring 14 points, hand- 
ing out six assists and adding seven 
steals. Ellis continued her strong 
play scoring 17 points and grab- 
bing 14 rebounds, while new addi- 
tion to the team, Juana Montero, 
added 15 points. 

Roxbury Community College 
proved to be too much to handle 
for the Knights as they dropped a 
close contest, 68-60. Ellis put in 


Todd Hart photo 


YOU’RE SURROUNDED: Jeff Tibbetts goes up for a jumpshot over 
a North Shore defender. The Knights lost to the Sea Hawks, 95-55. 


another strong effort scoring 15 
points and pulling down 14 re- 
bounds in the losing effort. Shan- 
non Richardson also continued her 
solid play with 14 points and six 
assists. Montero and Baia each 
added five assists. 

Because the team was dropped 
down to club status for the fall 
semester, they will not be invited 
to play in the postseason tourna- 
ment, but because they are a club 
they have been getting more rec- 


ognition from potential players, 
Coach Artie Gribbons said. 

“It hurts our postseason 
chances, but we have been getting 
more students joining the team, 
which has given us a bigger bench 
to work with,” he said. 

Both teams will be hosting 
Newbury College tonight in the 
sport and fitness center. The men 
will start at 6 p.m. and the women 
will take the court at 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission is free to both games. 


Player pursues his basketball passion 


@ Porter looks to 
become team leader 


and motivator in 
second half 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


ome may say having an ob 
S session about something 

may be unhealthy. But oth- 
ers believe everyone should be pas- 
sionate about one thing in life. 

For Brad Porter that obsession, 
the thing he is most passionate 
about, is basketball. He loves ev- 
erything about basketball. 

Porter’s love for the game has 
grown stronger as he gains more 
experience on the court. 

He started playing the game 
after moving to Plaistow, N.H. 
when he was in the sixth or sev- 
enth grade. Not knowing a lot of 
people, he would walk down to 
the local court, where there was 
many pick-up games, just to get 
involved and meet people. 

“The kids that I played with 
taught me a lot about the game 
and I really liked playing,” Porter 
said. 

After graduating from 
Timberlane Regional High School, 
Porter had a few decisions to make 
about how his future would play 
out. A visit from Coach Richard 
Steele made the decision a little 
easier for him. 

“I was close to signing papers 
to go into the Marines.” he said 
“But Coach Steele approached me 


and talked to me 
about what he 
expected from his 
players and gave 
me a chance to 
play, so I decided 
to come here.” 

He said this 
year has been dis- 
appointing for 
him on a couple 
of different levels, 
team wise and 
personally. 

zal really 
haven't been con- 
tributing as much 
as] would like to,” 
Porter said “I was 
sick for a while 
and that kept me 
out for a few 
games, and I 
haven't really 
been showing too 
much leadership 
and haven't really 
helped to motivate the other play- 
ers.” 

Steele echoed some of Porter’s 
sentiments, “He has all the poten- 
tial to be a great player for us, but 
he really hasn’t played to his po- 
tential this season for one reason 
or another.” 

As far as the team goes, he sees 
a lot of talent, but not enough 
motivation or willingness to chal- 
lenge each other. 

“We haven't really been play- 
ing up to our full potential this 
season; that's one of our biggest 
weaknesses,” he said. 

Like the majority of college stu- 
dents, Porter has very little free 


Todd Hart photo 
GETTING AIR: Brad Porter 
skies to the hoop before the 
game against Bunker Hill 
C.C. NECC lost, 89-77. 


time on _ his 
hands. When he 
is not in the 
classroom or on 
the court, he is 
working two 
jobs. Time spent 
on the court, ei- 
ther in practice 
or games, is time 
well enjoyed for 
Porter. 

“The only 
thing! really like 
to do is play bas- 
ketball, so any 
free time I have 
I’m playing,” he 
said. 

Porter's goals 
on the court are 
much the same 
as they are off: to 
be the best he 
can be at what 
he is doing. 

“On the court 
I just try and be the best player I 
can be and try and continue play- 
ing competitively for as long as I 
can.” Porter said “Off the court I 
want to be a good student and 
make sure everything is taken care 
of in my life.” 

Being a better player also in- 
cludes making everyone around 
you a better player as well. This is 
something he learned from his 
biggest hero and influence, Larry 
Bird. 

“He always made every player 
around him better by the way he 
played and saw the game, and 
that’s how I try and be when I am 
playing,” Porter said. 


Pregame rituals are a part of 
many athlete’s game preparation 
and Porter is no exception. 

“I used to listen to “Humpin’ 
Around” by Bobby Brown before 
every game and then I stopped, 
but I think it’s time to break out 
the tape and start listening to it 
again,” he said. “Old school rap 
and hip-hop really gets me going 
before a game.” 

After completing this semester 
Porter hopes to move to California 
and take some time off to think 
things over. Steele, however, would 
like to see Porter come back to 
NECC next year and continue his 
education and play on the team. 

“He really has potential to be 
an integral part of this team, he’s 
intelligent and knows what he is 
doing and I definitely would like 
him back next year,” he said. 

Although Porter plans on tak- 
ing some time off, he said he is 
enjoying the college experience 
and the chance to play basketball 
at this level. 

“My biggest accomplishment 
has been just being able to be here 
at Northern Essex and playing on 
the team,” Porter said. 

He would like to play either 
overseas or for a Continental Bas- 
ketball Association team in the 
future, but he knows he must also 
finish his education so he has 
something to fall back on. That is 
why he plans on getting his de- 
gree in business with computer 
applications. 

“With that kind of a major you 
have a lot of different options, but 
right now I'm still testing the 
waters,” he said. 
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@ Whether scripted 
or not, professional 
wrestling is just too 
sweeeet 


nthis column] will answer the 
[e= question that has per 

plexed society since the dawn 
of time: Are professional wres- 
tlers athletes? 

Some people would say wres- 
tlers deserve an Oscar for their 
acting prowess, yet others would 
put them above baseball players 
in terms of athleticism. 

Anyone who has watched pro- 
fessional wrestling will tell you 
that they are both actors and ath- 
letes. 

Think about it this way: 350- 
pound football players are widely 
(no pun intended) considered to 
be athletes, but how many of these 
behemoths would be able to do a 
Vader Bomb or Vader Moonsault 
off the top rope with the type of 
agility the 400-pound masked 
wrestler of the same name does. 

How many times have you seen 
a baseball or basketball player 
perform a hurricarana off the top 
rope with the gracefulness and 
ease in which tiny Rey Mysterio Jr. 
does. 

Many ofthe wrestlers who com- 
pete in the squared circle today 
were stars in other sports. Ron 
Simmons, AKA Farooq, was an All- 
American nose tackle at Florida 
State University. 

Steve “Mongo” McMichael was 
a star lineman for the Chicago 
Bears 1985 Super Bowl champion- 
ship team. 

And Ken Shamrock, the world’s 
most dangerous man, was three- 
time Ultimate Fighting Champion 
in a sport which is twice as brutal 
as football or wrestling. 

Sure, most of what you watch 
in a wrestling match is choreo- 
graphed and staged and the acting 
is one notch above that of soap 
operas and one below that of 
cheesy B-movies, but that is what 
adds to the entertainment value. 

How many viewers can say that 
they do not at least have some 
kind of reaction whether it be 
laughter, disgust or disbelief ev- 
ery time they see “The dog-faced 
gremlin” Rick Steiner run around 
the ring barking like a dog and 
chewing on the ropes. 

Or who does not either boo or 
cheer for the New World Order 
every time they make their way to 
the ring to poke fun at World 
Championship Wrestling or to 
spout off their propaganda to the 
masses? 

These shenanigans are of 
course scripted, but they only add 
to the attraction of the sport. The 
fans tune in to see the pure 
athleticism and fine acting ability 
for entertainment. Professional 
wrestling provides them with the 
entertainment they crave. And 
that’s the bottom line! Woooooo! 
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Clubs, athletics, academics, art: 
taking a look into some of the 
diversity students can find around 
the campus in everyday college life 


Donny Mustapha photo 
HE SHOOTS: Students go for the goal during a floor hockey intramural game held in the gymanasium 
recently. 
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ON DISPLAY: Design student Tara Lee, shown with Professor Mark Gonzales, recently 
had an opportunity to display some of her artwork at the college’s design show. 
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SHOOTING AND SING- 
ING: Knights player Nate 
Hadlock, above, puts up a 
shot against North Shore 
Community College. 

Singer and guitarist Sa- 
rah Wheeler, right, also re- 
cently stopped by the gym- 
nasium to perform an 
acoustic set of folk music 
at Winterfest. 
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WHOOPS: This student 
seems to be having a little 
trouble keeping her feet 
together during the skiing 
clinic given at Winterfest 
last week. 


